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INTRODUCTION 



A 

The comedies of Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve and their 
contemporaries are perhaps less universal in appeal than are those 
of Shakespeare, Jonson or even Sheridan. However, as Bateson points 
out, chalk is not to be criticized for not being cheese and serves a 
very useful purpose of its own.^“ Not the least of the various pur— 
poses to be served by Restoration comedy in the modem theatrical 
repetory is that of providing audiences with a wealth of racy , daz- 
zling, humorous entertainment. These iconoclastic classics can also 
evoke a utopia of gallantry for those who delight in experiencing 
vicariously the triumphs of the dexterously conscienceless in a world 
where compassion is unnecessary because anguish is non-existent. 

The comedies can also induce a very high level of aesthetic 
pleasure In those who enjoy literary brilliance and verbal virtuosity 
for their own sakes. Indeed, the plays of Congreve and his colleagues 
can provide deep meaning— for those who, as Wilder* s Stage Manager 
might put it, think they have tc have deep meaning. Lynch, Fijimura, 
Holland and others make cases for various moral and philosophical 



X F. W. Bateson, "L. C. Knights and Restoration Comedy," Sfigr 
toration Dramas Modern Essay s in Criticism, ed. John Lofts (New York, 

1966), p. 25. 
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truths to be found in them. 2 

In ary case, these deliciously outrageous theatrical pieces, 
which are not quite like anything written before or since, ought to 
be extremely popular here and now. What seems to be a striking modernity 
of tone in their cheerful cynicism should ensure their appeal to any 
a udi ence sophisticated enough not to be shocked by them. And no audi- 
ence capable of accepting Who's Afraid of Virginia and the 

^gru-h-Sade should have any great qualms about even the infamous china 
scene. Nevertheless, productions of Restoration comedies remain rare, 
particularly in the United States. A new British approach to the genre 
has proved highly successful in the National Theatre's recent produc- 
tion of l iQSS for Love * but on this side of the Atlantic, critics and 
audiences remain generally dissatisfied with such few productions of 

Restoration comedy as are attempted. 

The 1965 Lincoln Center Country Wife is a depressing case in 
point. Taubraan decried its lack of "precious, elegant, gallant style," 
while Brustein complained that it had "breeding, but little humor." 4 
Weales attributed its lack of humor to its lack of style, but was care- 
ful to remark that "surely no one could want one of those precious 



2 Kathleen M. Lynch, The Social Mode_of Restoration C fflMfe t , 
("University of Michigan Publications* Language and Literature, Voi. 

Ill New York* Macmillan, 1926). 

Thomas H. Fujimura, The Restoration Comedy of Wit. (Princeton* 

Princeton University Press, 1952). Q . . 

Norman N. Holland, The First Modem Comedies! The Slgntf iCfflfi ft 
of Etherecre- Wycherley and C ongreve (Harvard University Press, 1959; • 



^Howard Taubman, "Lincoln Center Troupe Presents Comedy," 12X, 
Dec. 2, 1965, Sec. 2, p. 58. 

^Robert Brustein, "Osborne’s Elegiac Monody," Ne w Republic , 
Vol. 154, Jan. 1, 1966, p. 35. 
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performances which English companies and their American imitators used 
to bring to English comic classics. "5 Clurman called the written play, 

"a falsification of a reality which aimed at the false and unnatural;** 
he excused the actors on the ground that **their spirit, not to men- 
tion their skill, is alien to the material."® 

A glance at the reviews of other recent New York revivals tells 
a similar story* Clurman said of a 1957 production of The Country Wife , 
by the Playwright's Company that it was "a stylization of a stylization* • • 
the London it portrays has no smell, taste, or feel to it***what remains 
is too much like museum stuff • Atkinson thought the production and 
its style relatively well done,® while Theatre Arts specifically de- 
plored its laek of style, calling it a •• slam-bang affair* as meaning- 
less and tasteless as one of Hr* Minsky's sketches*"? 

The Phoenix production of The Beaux' Stratagem in 1957 was, 
comparatively, a critical success, but was almost universally likened 
to a college romp with a flavor of vaudeville* The implication was 
that this was the best that could be expected from American actors, 
and that although it served for Farquhar, it would never do for 
Etherege or Congreve* The 195*+ production of The Wav of the World 

^Gerald Weales, "How Now, Herb BlauT", The Reporter . Vol* 34, 

Jan* 13, 1966, pp. 43-45. 

^Harold Clurman, "The Country Wife," Nation . Vol* 201, Dec* 27, 
1965, pp. 358-359. 

^Harold Clurman, "Theatre," Nation . Vol* 185, Dec* 14, 1957, 

p. 463. 

®"The Country Wife," Theatre Arts . Vol* 42, Feb* 1958, p* 23. 

?Richard Hayes, "The Stages Some Varieties of Comic Exper- 
ience," Commonweal . Vol* 61, Nov* 12, 1954, p* I67. 
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also fared well, but the critics were clearly making allowances for 
these young American actors who, although still "rough-grained" and 
hampered by a lamentable lack of "tradition in arts and manners," 
made a praiseworthy attempt to revive "the manners and style of a 
lost period." 10 

The Theatre Guild 9 s 1950 production of The Relapse was, in a 

word (that of VIoolcott Gibbs) "cute,” 11 Atkinson was more polite but 

not much more enthusiastic, as he wondered wistfully in print, "Did 

12 

they play Restoration comedy as broadly in those days,” 

Gielgud 9 s 1947 production of Love for Love got better, but still 
mixed reviews. His Valentine seems to have been played with so much 
psychological depth as to be downright sad, and the whole enterprise, 
although highly respectable, was evidently a bit dull, John Mason 
Brown did praise the English actors 9 "true grace and skill" in com- 
parison with the strutting and gesturing of American actors "who are 
forever toying with their snuffboxes, flourishing lace-bordered hand- 
kerchiefs, or fancying that to talk like the gallants of a vanished 
day, they must mince their way through a pavane, ttl 3 

^Brooks Atkinson, "The Mav of the World by Congreve, and 
tka Marriage « by Garrick and Colman, Acted Off-Broadway," 

New York Times, Oct, 17, 1954, II, 1 = 1# 

Wolcott Gibbs, "The Theatre - Bouquets, Brickbate, and 
Obituaries," The New Yorker , Vol, 26, Dec, 2, 1950, pp. 79-81, 

12 Brooks Atkinson JjHo Titls7 ; Eew York Times, Nov, 23, 1950, 

p* 54. 

^John Mason Brown, "Utopia of Gallantly," Vol, 30, 

June 14, 1947, PP* 20-22. 
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The minor productions rating national reviews have elicited 
a similarly puzzled and dissatisfied critical response* They seem 
to have followed the major productions in searching widely but un- 
successfully for "some way to perform the old comedy and still hold 

12i 

the audience.” 

Although their estimates of the shortcomings of the produc- 
tions are frequently contradictory, the critics seem pretty well agreed 
that the problem has something to do with "style*” The consensus seems 
to be that American actors do not have "style” that style is, in fact, 
alien to their entire philosophy of life and approach to the art of 
acting. This deficiency in style is considered a natural consequence 
of the emphasis on psychological realism, which has dominated the 
American theatre since the thirties* The ”pick-and-stutter” school 
of acting has probably carried its founders* theories rather further 
than those founders ever intended} but its canon, reduced to essentials, 
runs something like this: Theatre must be truthful. Truth is natural, 

not artificial. Actors must act naturally, not artifically. Therefore, 
ary play which demands "style” or artifical behavior, rather than such 
behavior as comes naturally to actors, presents problems which demand 
extraordinary directorial measures for their solution. 

The measures usually taken in connection with Resotration 
comedy are of three main types. The director may turn the production 
into a college romp like the Phoenix* s Beaux Stratagem. Or he may 
invent a "style” for it out of whole cloth as in the case of the 



p. 28. 



l4 *Hen ry Hewes, "The Compary Way,” SRL . Vol. 47, Aug. 15 > 1964, 
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original Actors' Workshop production of The Country Wife . (Rather 
unaccountably this production was praised by Mr* Brusteln for such 
directorial Inspirations as the portrayal of Lady Fidget as "an out- 
rageous eccentric," for slapstick pantomines by a French servant, and 
for the misbehavior of a clumsy revolving stage "to add to the humor* "^5 
Then again, if his actors possess the requisite vocal and physical 
skill, the director may stage the play as an esoterically pantomlned 
reading for the delectation of such purists who favor "those precious 
performances" mentioned by Mr* Weales.^ 

But, it is really impossible for actors trained in modem 
subjective techniques to combine the convincing humor of a sincerely 
motivated performance with the elegance of diction, grace of movement, 
and brittleness of atmosphere demanded by Restoration comedy? Neither 
Gildon's "Betterton" nor Stanislavsky considered technical polish and 
subjective motivation to be antithetical qualities in an acting per- 
formance* "Betterton" in his notes on acting discussed emotion or 
"Passion" fleetingly but unmistakably i 

•»*if the grief of another touches you with a real 
compassion, tears will flow from your eyes, whether 
you will or not* And this art of weeping, as I 
have read, was studied with great application by 
the ancient players; and they made so extraordinary 
a progress in it, and worked the counterfeit so 
near a reality, that their faces used to be all- 
over blurred with tears when they came off the 
stage. 

They used several means of bringing this passion- 
ate tenderness to a perfection; yet, this they 
found the most effectual* They kept their own 
private afflictions in their mind, and bent it 



l^Brustein, p. 35» 
16 



Brusteln, p* 35* 
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perpetually on real objects, and not on the fable, 
or fictitious passions of the play, which they 
acted. .. ? 

A high degree of emotional responsiveness could presumably be 
assumed in anyone who chose the stage as a vocation, and "Betterton” 
thought that what could and should be taught were the vocal and phys- 
ical techniques of communicating that emotion to an audience. In the 
treatises of Stanislavsky the emphasis is simply reversed. It is 
assumed that any would-be actor understands the need for external 
technical pclish and will take steps to acquire it} what he must be 
made to understand more fully is his need for training in inner of 
psycho-technique. Both theorists took for granted a simple fact which 
their respective followers have often found difficult to grasp. Tne 
actor needs the greatest possible range and flexibility of both internal 
and external resources. He should ideally command every conceivable 
human sound, movement and expression of emotion. Still, theatre is 
a pratical art, and the practical question is this* can a performer 
experienced only in the techniques of modem realistic acting possibly 
attain the "style" necessary for Restoration comedy? 

In handbooks of theatrical direction, "style," or "mode of 
presentation," is generally described as that level of reality on 
which an audience is encouraged to respond to any particular perfor- 
mance. For example, Phedre and The Importance of Being Earnest appeal 
to the audience on a heightened, concentrated, somewhat cerebral level 
of reality, which may be far removed from everyday experience. These 

^Charles Gildon, The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London* 
Robert Gosliny, 1710 ), p. 68 (plus note from Duerr). 
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plays are said to require an essentially formal style , or mode of 



presentation* The Lower Depths and Marty * on the other hand, appeal to 
an audience on a level of reality which closely approximates everyday 
life as it is normally perceived. These plays are said to require a 
realistic style. (Various other theatrical styles are identified as 



romanticism, expressionism, absurdism, etc., but the preceding dichotony 
is sufficient for the present purpose.) The Wav of the World is ob- 



Earnest than to but the usual assumption that it therefore re- 

quires a formal, rather than a realistic, acting style is a mistake. 

Tha Wav of the World is perhaps the definitive "comedy of 
manners." Manners, by definition, are external, observable patterns 
of human behavior in society. Hence, the acting style proper to any 
play whose pr imar y subject is "manners" is essentially realistic. 

Consider the modem comedies of manners by Barry, Maugham and Coward. 
Admittedly, Private Lives is often produced in America as a farcical 
frolic or an effete burlesque of nothing in particular. But the real 
comic effectiveness of its geometric plot and elaborately structured 
repartee depends on its being performed with seemingly effortless 
urbanity; just the kind of urbanity on which the British aristocracy 
of the twenties and thirties liked to pride itself. When the critics 
of Restoration comedies say that American actors are deficient in 
"style," they mean that these actors are deficient in their understand- 
ing of the tims-honored social practices of the English upper classes 
and consequently cannot duplicate them. The problem is not so much 
that the modem American actor's training is too naturalistic, but that 
it is limited to current notions as to what constitutes natural behavior. 



viously more closely akin in literaxy style to The 1 



tanee of Being 
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Perhaps, a modem American director of The Way of the World 
can be excused for failing to see how the behavior of Mirabell can be 
considered naturalistic by any standards whatsoever. Not only does 
Mirabell talk in a way which would not come naturally to our present- 
day actor, he does not talk in a way that seems to proceed naturally 
from any realistic environmental circumstances. He seems to live in 
a world of two-dimensional opulence, where people with two-dimensional 
emotions say a lot of polished and witty things to one another in the 
course of a complicated pattern of casual peccadillos, mercenaxy court- 
ships and unromantic marriages. Mirabell 9 s artificial behavior is 
placed in a context of artificial stage conventions; conventions which 
modem handbooks on directing call "presents tiona." The sparse and 
formally-placed furniture is often moved between and during scenes in 
full view of the audience. The settings are painted wings and borders, 
which are also changed a vista , thus requiring a somewhat arbitrary al- 
ternation of short and long scenes. Scene structure and indicated stage 
business are often highly and pointedly patterned. Asides, soliloquies 
and direct addresses to the audience are frequent; a character is 
usually give a formal description at his first entrance by another 
character; and there are regular and irrelevant interpolations of music 
and dancing. Indeed, the director who perceives an artificial presen- 
tation of artificial people behaving artificially in an artificial world 
may be forgiven for tampering somewhat with the playwright 9 s original 
intent. He may modernize the script into a college romp, he may rele- 
gate it to the status of a respectable and rarified museum piece, or 
he may resort to even more drastic distortions. But in any of these 
cases, he will be producing a parody and not a play. 
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Any audience familiar with Our Town knows that presentational 
production techniques do not preclude realistic acting and may well 
enhance it* Any actor who has attempted direct address to an audience, 
especially one which is uncooperative, knows how much more motivational 
concentration is required for this technique than for normal represen- 
tational acting* Any director knows that the more specifically 
familiar the stated locale of a scene, the more appropriate to that 
locale the behavior of the actors must be* And any designer knows that, 
usually, the more familiar an audience is with the stated locale of a 
setting, the more connotative and less actual the indications of that 
locale need be* And the fact is, that what may seem to us to be highly 
artificial production devices were, in terms of a sew teenth-century 
audience's expectations, very realistic devices indeed* A painted 
representation of St* James' Park was as striking a piece of naturalism 
to a theatre-goer of 16?3 as Belasco's reproduction of Child's Restaurant 
was to the theatre-goer of the early 1900's* 

In the seventeenth century there was nothing unrealistic in an 
actor's sharing lines with an audience which was there and was, after 
all, listening* In any period there are conventions of audience per- 
ception just as there are conventions of acceptable behavior on and 
off stage* The removal of one wall of a room, the turning outward of 
all the furniture, and the tacit agreement between actors and audience 
that the wall of the room is really there and the furniture in its usual 
position does not disturb a modern audience's belief in the verisimili- 
tude of the stage action* But the unnaturalness of this convention 
would have shocked a Restoration audience which decried the violation 
of the unities on grounds of realism* The critical writings of Dryden 
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and Congreve demonstrate their concern for dramatic verisimilitude.^® 



The Wav of the World was considered as true to life in their terms as 
Two for the Seesaw is in ours. 

If any doubt remains as to the essential realism of acting 
style required by Restoration comedy, there is the testimony of the 
more recent literary critics. Although I am inclined to agree with 
Holland that the mountain of criticism of English comedy from 1668 to 
1710 has brought forth a mouse, it would be beyond the scope of this 
study to explicate, evaluate or add to it. I merely wish to point out 
that none of the majov critics has seriously contested the premise 
that Restoration comedy is an essentially realistic picture of the 
life of the times. For example, Palmer, the leading exponent of the 
"manners" approach to the plays says* 

...The familiar touches that enable us in /She Would if 

She Could/ even now to recover the air and aspect of the 

in 1668, are one 



•• .Restoration society,, viewed in Etherege's comic art, 
moves in our fancy as we read. We accept the laws of 
this strange and distant world, and fall, imaginatively, 
into the attitudes of its people. The spirit of the 
early Restoration— the spirit that lived only for ad- 
venture, but accepted it, when it came, with indifference— 
is well put in the declaration of Dorlmant, the finished 
amateur of intrigue. "We are not masters of our affec- 
tations," he tells Love it in one of his most impudently 
written scenes, "our inclinations daily alter; now, we 
love pleasure, and anon we shall dote on business: 
human fraility will have it so, and who can help it?" 

•••The contrast between Wycherley and Etherege must not 
blind us to a fundamental similarity. We are in the 
same world of ordinaries, theatres, and walks. We are 
looking into the same mirror of contemporaxy life. Manners 



lft 

'’See Clifford Leech, "Congreve end the Century's End," Lofts, 




p. 133. 



ara observed with eyes equally alert, and are presented 
comically in terms of realism.... 



There is an equable finality about the morality of 
The Wav of the World— a dead level of sonscience against 
which is vividly thrown a brilliant variety of manners 
and habits.... *9 

Fumimura, who directly opposes himself to Palmer on questions 
of philosophical content, does not differ with him on this matter of 
realisms 



This close copying of life is also suggested in the 
prologue to Wycherley’s Plain Dealer .... In actual 
practices realism is a striking feature of Restora- 
tion comedy s here the fashionable life of the gallants 
and ladies is presented realistically, and the low 
life of London is mirrored in the meetings at ordin- 
aries, the adventures with whores and bawds, and the 
encounters with bailiffs and the watch. Realistic 
effects were also sought for in the theatre, and on 
June 11, 1668, Pepys saw even horses brought on the 
stage. 

The seductions, amorous escapades, assignations, 
and betrayals of the comedies can be duplicated by 
actual episodes at the Court of Charles.... 

The naturalistic content, and the realistic technique 
that is its concomitant, gives to the comedy its vigour 
and earthiness. 

Even Holland, who advocates a "stylized performance of very 
conscious theatrical artistry , w ^0 does not deqy that "the feeling of 
reality and contemporaneity. • .is an important part of the atmosphere 
of Restoration comedy.”^ 



^John Palmer, The Comedy of Manners (New Yorki Russell & 
Russell, Inc., 1962), pp. 79 > 83 » 120, 191. 

^^Holland, p. 259. 

^•Holland, p. 206. 



The realism required in the acting style of Restoration comedy 
is obviously not the fidgeting, mumbling and behavioristic expression 
of emotion which we have come to associate with the Actors' Studio 
and its imitators* Incidentally, this seeming spontaneity has become 
a style as specific, recognizable and predictable as anything developed 
by the Comedie Francaise or the No Theatre of Japan* Realism in acting 
style merely requires an actor to motivate and justify all stage ac- 
tions in terms of everyday physical, emotional or intellectual human 
experience* A complicated flourish of the wrist, for Instance, might 
be motivated in various ways: by the character's wish to display his 

white hand and expensive cuff -lace, by his desire to present himself 
to a lady as attractively as possible or merely by his acquiescence to 
the social dictates of his environment* An action and its justification 
may be as usual or unusual as the director pleases, but in a realistic 
production any action without such justification becomes affected or 
precious* 

The fidgeting and mumbling of the Actors' Studio style of 
acting would be improper in The Wav of the World for the same reason 
that such mannerisms would have been improper in the real-life originals 
of Mirabell, Fainall or e*en Sir Wilful* in the seventeenth century 
even a country gentleman, particularly when visiting a city and on 
his best behavior, would have had breeding enough to refrain from the 
clownishness of manner which we take for granted in Marty and in Willy 
Loman, as well as in their real-life originals* Spontaneously expressed 
impulse is valued for its own sake in our culture, and we are accustomed 
to it in ourselves and in others* We show our emotions, we externalize 
our inner selves, and if the results are shuffling movement, dissipated 



gestures and blurred speech , argues well for our naturalness and 
sincerity. 

The very act of standing upright is a learned behavior and, 
therefore, not "natural" ; there is nothing more inherently natural 
in slumping than in standing straight. Speech, too, is an acquired 
faculty, and there is nothing more intrinsically sincere in articu- 
lating badly than in articulating well. But as our current taste 
in political leaders indicates, we have come to regard very careful 
speech and carriage as almost automatically suspect. 

In the seventeenth century, on the other hand, sincerity was 
thought to be less a virtue than an embarassing lapse of taste. The 
Chevalier de Chetarde's frankly Machiavellian handbook for courtiers 
is full of the following exhortations: 

It is not sufficient to be secret, circumspect, 
regular, assiduous, complaisant, and flattering: 

Those qualities, though essential, may not be of any 
use, if judgment does not fit them to occasions. ..22 

The life of a courtier ought to be a continual study 
of subtlety of Spirit. • • 

We must be eternally on our guard, not only against 
those who surround us, but likewise against ourselves; 
be of a plying and flexible temper, and always propose 



^To the neophyte actor or director of Restoration comedy, the 
plays often seem to be written almost in a foreign language. An actor 
or director working in a foreign language is always encouraged to speak, 
read and, if possible, think in it, in order to make it his own. In my 
opinion, the interests of the actors and directors, to whom this paper is 
primarily addressed, would not have been served by the usual scholarly 
practice of duplicating the archaic spelling of primary sources. Unfa- 
miliar spelling tends to slow down comprehension and to distance the reader 
from the text and its world. Moreover, the random capitalization customs 
of seventeenth century writers tend to confuse, and perhaps slightly mis- 
lead the modem reader as to emphatic meanings. I have, therefore, taken 
the liberty of modernizing the spelling and capitalization of all quoted 
material. Otherwise, fidelity to the sources has been maintained to the 
best of my ability. 
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to ourselves an aim that may lead us to somethin? as may 
augment our fortune or our glory# •• 

There is more wit than peode imagine, in concealing one's 

mind. 2 ? 

Such plain-dealing as was not precluded by policy was dis- 
couraged by the demands of politeness, or that "certain attention### 
which others pleased with us and themselves#" 2 ^ The social ideals 
were briefly! beauty, complaisance, civility, wit, ease, self-control 
and urbanity# Somewhat smugly, Richelieu pointed out t::* t. • , p*?r r ’ons 



who ha vi: beon brought up in cities have a handsome behavior opposite 
to that which we call rusticity in country people #" 2 5 Anything in 
excess was Impolite, that is, anything in excess of what was fashionable; 
admiration, for instance, was considered "commonly the effect of a gross 
ignorance! great admirers are usually great fools, or silly flatterers, 
they admire what deserves but moderate commendation." Likewise 
laughter! "*Tis unbecoming to break out into extravagant fits of 

laughter, that stun all the company#" 2 ? 

Politeness was defined by Bellegarde as a "combination of 
discretion, civility, complaisance, circumspection, and modesty. 



^ Instructions for a Young Nobleman! or. The Idea of a Person. 
of Honour , tr. ?• S. (Londons R# Bentley and S. Magnes, 1683), PP* 36, 
38-39, 43# 

^Bellegarde quoted in Gentlefolk, in the Making Sfrffieg 

the History of English Courtesy Literatur e and Related Topics (Phila- 
delphia! U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1935 )» P* 226. 

_ 2 5Abbot Richelieu, The Art of Pleasing i n Conversation# £trans. 
unknown/ (London, ‘4# Bentley, 1691) » P* 14# 

26 Bellegarde, Reflexions upon Ridicule (London, Tho. Newborough, 

1706), p. 202. 

^Bellegarde, p. 209* 



accompanied with an agreeable air, which expands itself on whatever 
you do or say."28 The gaucheries of youth were supposed to be cor- 
rected, rather than imitated, by mature peoples 

Tis no wonder that young people are so clownish and 
unpolite • • • they are neither discreet, nor civil, nor 
complaisant, but have all the opposite vices, and have 
no thoughts of getting free from them; their words and 
actions have a kind of harshness and wildness in them; 
they have a sort of a warlike air, and you would think 
they were always going to mount the breach* •••^9 

•••Young men in general, • .laugh every moment so loudly 
that their laughter is in no sort like the subtle smiles 
observable in the conversation of polite persons. •••30 

The infallible guide to conduct, as well as clothing, was 



fashion: 



How extravagant soever a mode may be, a man would be still 
more extravagant, if he refused to comply with it. • .let 
not a man examine whether this law be good or bad, it is 
sufficient it has obtained, whereby we are obliged to 
obey it # . # . 

• ••A French man who should scruple to say, "I am your 
most humble servant, 11 because he felt in his soul that, 
there was no such thin, would pass for a ridiculous mis- 
anthrope. •••31 

The young gentleman was advised to be officious to all, familiar 
with but few and intimate only with one; he was advised to cumber his 
head only with "polite learning," to let his common sense govern his 
heart in questions of love or generosity and always to let his interest 
be his guide. Obviously, what today would be considered affected social 



28;Q2i& 9 , P* 13* 
2 9lbid . 

30Richlieu, p. 270. 
3 1lbid . 9 pp. 30-33. 
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superfluities were then considered the rudiments of civilized living: 
"Nothing is more important in the commerce of life, than to please in 
conversation; and if men are bora for society, one may say that it is 
conversation which is the bond of friendship."^ 

How to please was studied as assiduously then as how to succeed 
is studied today and for similar reasons. Advancement was not to be 
procured through industry, initiative or business ability, but through 
court favor. A gentleman who did not inherit a fortune could hope only 
to curry or marry one. In the meantime he might starve, sponge, borrow 
or swindle without forfeiting his claim to gentility; this was to be 
lost only by going into trade or working for a living in some other 
way. Thus, a gentleman’s breeding was likely to be his major financial 
and social asset, and he gave it his utmost attention. He had a danc- 
ing master to teach him how to comport himself generally, as well as 
how to dance and make reverences. He had treatises and tutors of 
polite behavior to teach him how to act in refined company. He had 
courtly examples and printed academies of compliment to teach him what 
to say and when, and he had a sojourn in France during which he put the 
finishing touches on his education: 

There is as much art in sitting in a coach finely, as 
there is in riding the great horse, and many a younger 
brother has got a good fortune by his graceful lolling 
in his chariot, and his genteel way of stepping in and 
out, when he pays a visit to her ladyship. There are 
a great many such qualifications amongst our true French- 
bred gentlemen, that are admired amongst our nicer 
ladies nowadays, besides the smooth dancing of the 
minuet, the making of a love song, the neat carving 
up a fowl, or the paring of an apple. 33 



3 2 Richlieu, p. 5* 

33Edward Ward, The London Spv: The Vanities and Vices of the 
Town Exposed to View , ed. Arthur L. Hayward (London: Cassell and Com- 
Ltd., 1927), p. 117. 
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Living was an art which required skill , and the skill derived 
from the most careful training. This emphasis on polite behavior, 
however, was not without its paradoxical side, according to modern 
notions of politeness, "These very elegant ladies and gentlemen sub- 
stituted perfumes for baths, spat on the floors and often used the 
fireplaces as privies. The French Court had the same pleasant habits, 

A story is told that in King Louis* great palace at Versailles— a 
thousand rooms without a bath— there was once a sign which read, *11 
est defendu de faire pipi dans la chamfer** du Roi.*"34 

One was not supposed to play with one*s hat or bandstrings in 
company, but one was allowed to blow one’s nose with one’s fingers if 
this became necessary. One was supposed to forbear hawking and spitting 
as much as possible, especially in a room that was neat and cleanly 
kept, but one ate with one’s fingers except on state occasions. The 
actual life of the aristocracy was as primitive and earthy, by our 
standards, as it was artifically refined. The meetings at ordinaries, 
the adventures with whores and bawds and the encounters with bailiffs 
and the watch provide a modem director with ample opportunity to show 
the other side of the Restoration atmosphere, as do the numerous street, 
fair and dressing-room scenes written into the comedies, Mirabell’s 
behavior toward his own familiars should provide a deliciously healthy 
contrast to his polished behavior toward Millamant, No one could talk 
or behave like Mirabell all the time, just as no one could comport him- 
self always as an Osborne anti-hero today, Mirabell, however, was the 



3**VJohn Harold Wilson, A Rake and his Times* George Villiers. 
Second Duke of Buckingham (Londons Frederick Muller, Ltd,, 1954) , p, 9, 
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sought-after norm, the seventeenth-century ideal of "nature" with 
which the gallants were pleased to identify# Ke behaved as they liked 
to think of themselves as behaving; he reacted to life and fortune as 
they aspired to react; and the fact that he occasionally spoke directly 
to them, man to man, from in front of a painted representation of Will's 
Coffee House, did not lessen their empathy with him in the least# 

B 

The first formal acting instructions in English are included 
in Gildon's Life of Thomas Betterton (1719). There are detailed 
directions for the acting of tragedy, down to the government of the 
eyelids, supposedly taken from Betterton's own notes on the subject# 

But "Betterton" himself seems to have dismissed comic acting tech- 
nique as being too simple to require special instructions# Undoubtedly 
he also considered it a less interesting subject to write about# All 
"Betterton," as commedian, had to do was to imitate selectively the 
fashionable people he saw every day walking in the streets, taking 
their ease in ordinaries and coffee houses or sitting in the boxes and 
adventuring behind the scenes; and then let his own instinctive genius 
for comedy do the rest# The modern would-be Mirabell has no such gen- 
teel models to copy, and acting texts treat Restoration style, when 
they treat it at all, as a way of movement rather than as a way of 
life# What is taught is a series of conventional gestures and reverences 
which, like all handed-down traditions, has been subject to cumulative 
distortion# In England, where the politeness of the centuries is a 
part of the cultural heritage, the accuracy lost in this dis tion 
may be partially compensated for by the conscious or unconscious 
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sympathy which even modern actors have for aristocratic ideals of 
elegant deportment. 

But no such sympathy exists in the average American actor, 
since no such ideals are part of the American cultural heritage. A 
man's speech, deportment and upbringing— in other words, his breeding- 
do not bias our judgment of him. Our social ideal is the upstanding, 
clean-cut, red-blooded, regular guy rather than the civil, complaisant 
man of wit and refinement. Joseph Wood Krutch's consent on these long- 
ago-and-far-away personages of quality, "they are gentlemen in eveiy- 
thing except essentials,*-^ sums up the usual first reaction to Dori- 
mant, Homer and Hirabell. the Imposition on an American actor of a 
mt of rarified stage conventions, based on a totally alien set of social 
values, is almost certain to result in the meaningless strutting and 
mincing of which the critics complain. The problem, then, might be 
stated ts follows : Can a modem American actor, schooled in standard 

subjective acting techniques, achieve success in the portrayal of a 
wealthy and titled seventeenth-century Englishman? And if so, how? 

Hannily , the three chief theorists of subjective acting suggest 
tie ways in which their theories may be applied to the production of 
period plays. Stanislavsky directs the actor to create within him- 
self the life of the human spirit by finding out all there is to know 
about the character he is to play. The actor should start from the 
scriist and the nilieu in which it Is set* Using facts when they are 
available and pertinent, using imagination when necessary or preferable, 



Wood Kruteh, Cmnadv la (Sanadence Af ter the Restoration 
([Sew forks Coliassfeia University Press, 19^9) , p* 30* 
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he is to become emotionally, viscerally, intellectually and sociolog- 
ically familiar with the character’s entire life.3^ 

Boleslavsky enjoins the actor to study not only the literature 
and social history of the period, but its plastic and graphic arts as 
well. "The Creature,” as he calls his protege, is directed to memorize 
and learn to duplicate the hand and body positions depicted in as many 
great paintings and sculptures as possible. 37 

In his chapter on "The Psychological Gesture," Michael Chekhov 
suggests by implication the most efficient use of hand and body posi- 
tions derived from period graphic sources .38 Chekhov’s technique is 
related to the James-Lange theory of emotion which, although clinically 
suspect, has proved very helpful to actors. This theory in its simplest 
terms might be stated, "We don’t run because we are afraid; rather, we 
are afraid because we run." That is, the body responds reflexively to 
an external stimulus almost independently of conscious emotion. The 
conscious emotion consists in the individual’s awareness of, and re- 
action to, this reflexive visceral and/or muscular response. Even 
when the external stimulus is lacking, the mechanical execution of a 
gesture or position can stimulate something very like a "real" emotion. 
For instance, if one bares the teeth and bites the knuckle of a fore- 
finger, one is likely to experience a facsimile of anger. If one 

3 3stanislavsky Produces Othello , tr. Helen Novak (London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 19^8), pp. 13*22. 

^Richard Boleslavsky, Acting: The First Six Lessons (New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1933) » P* 78. 

3®Michael Chekhov, To the Actor (New York* Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1953). pp. 63-8h. 
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stands erect 9 arms and legs wide, looking at and reaching for the sky, 
one is likely to experience a resulting facsimile of exultation* The 
emotion stimulated toy the mechanical gesture, if allowed free ex- 
pression, will then find further, perhaps more creative, manifestations 



for itself • 

Chekhov suggests that the actor can stimulate his inner 
creativity toy finding an archetypal gesture symbolic of his characters 
will, which can arouse in him the character's inner psychological state 
and can be the basis for the creation of the actual gestures to be seen 
by the audience in performance. He also suggests an exercise based on 
a "PG" (psychological gesture) chosen by the director rather than the 
actor* Like most psycho-techniques, J is more easily comprehended in 



a practical application than in an abstract theory* 



Take as one illustration the PG of calmly closing your- 
self (see Drawing 7)* Find a sentence corresponding 
to it, perhaps* ”1 wish to be left alone.” Rehearse 
both the gesture and the sentence simultaneously, so 
that the qualities of restrained will and calmness pene- 
trate your psychology and voice* Then start making 
slight alterations in the PG. If, let us say, the 
position of your head had been erect, incline it slightly 
downward and cast your glance in the same direction* 

What change did it effect in your psychology? Did 
feel that to the quality of calmness was added a slight 
coloring of insistence, stubbornness? 



Do this altered PG several times, until you are able to 
speak your sentence in full harmony with the change that 

has occurred* 



Do a new alteration. This time bend your right knee 
•lightly, transferring the weight of your body to the 
left leg. The PG might now acquire a nuance of surrender. 
Life your hands up to your chin and the quality of sur- 
render can become stronger, or new slight nuances of un- 
avoidability and loneliness will Introduce themselves. 
Throw your head back and close your eyes* pain and plead- 
ing qualities may appear. Turn your palms outwards* self- 
defense. Incline your head to one side* self-pity. 
the three middle fingers of each hand* a slight hint of 
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humor might occur* With each alteration, speak the same 
sentence to conform with it* •••This exercise* ••will also 
greatly increase the sense of harmony between your psy- 
chology and speech* •••Soon you will notice that, while 
acting, fulfilling your business, speaking the lines, 
making simple and natural gestures, the PG is somehow 
ever-present in the back of your mind* It helps and leads 
you like an invisible director, •••It preserves your 
creation for you in a condensed and crystallized form* 

In addition* ••the following exercise is recommended s 

Choose a short sentence and speak it, taking different 
and natural positions or making different everyday move- 
ments* These may consist of sitting, lying, standing, 
walking around the room, leaning against the wall, looking 
through the window, opening or closing a door, entering 
or leaving a room, taking and putting down or throwing 
away some object, and so forth* Each bodily movement or 
position, calling up a certain psychological state, will 
prompt how you are to speak your sentence, with what in- 
tensity, quality, and in which tempo* Change your position 
or movements, but speak the same sentence each time* It 
will Increase in you the sense of harmony between your 
body, psychology and speech, 39 

An extension of this exercise is suggested, in turn, by 
Stanislavsky’s chapter on internal relaxation. 110 Here he demonstrates 
that the most extreme or alien posture can be made meaningful if the 
actor can find a suitably believable motivation for it* An actor, 
versed only in modem subjective acting techniques, who wished to be- 
come proficient in the deportment of a particular period might use the 
following synthesis of the essentially subjective procedures advocated 
by Stanislavsky, Boleslavsky and Chekhovs 

1, Become conversant with, the period's social history, 
philosophical outlook and popular literature* 



^Chekhov, pp, 79-81, 

^Constantin Stanislavski, An Actor Prepares * tr. Elizabeth 
Reynolds Hapgood. Theatre Arts Books* (Now York, 1959)* 



2 e Study its graphic sources for social documentation, for 
tastes in form and atmospheric quality and for specifics of carriage, 
bearing and deportment* 

3# Learn to duplicate with appropriate inner justification 
the figures' typical poses and actions* 

4* Arrange the poses in action sequences and learn to execute 
them with the inner belief requisite to all realistic stage action* 

It will be found that the rhythmic and stylistic qualities of the 
movements, wt ;h constitute the transitions between the poses, become 
increasingly consonant with the rhythmic and stylistic qualities of the 
poses themselves* 

5* Practice these sequences until their physical execution 
becomes automatic and all conscious attention can be directed toward 
the psychological objective* 

6* Follow the execution of these memorized sequences of 
action with such pantomined everyday activities as hanging up clothes 
or mixing drinks* The stylistic qualities of the original poses will 
persist in the new activities to a surprising degree* 

7* In privacy, precede any ordinary activity with one of the 
memorized action sequences* Introduce the individual motivations of 
the character being prepared* Dry the dishes or mow the lawn as 
Mirabell would do so if forced into such ignominious employments* 

Dress as Mirabell would dress if caught without his valet* Insofar 
as is possible and practical, live Mirabell' s life both in and out of 
rehearsals* Approached in this manner, a style of movement based on 
period graphics can result in stage behavior which is not a mere 
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animated cartoon of meaningless poses, but which looks and, in fact, 
is natural to the actor* 

Although the forgoing outline of procedure is simply an 
adaptation, reorientation and extension of common rehearsal tech- 
niques, I believe it has not yet been applied specifically or system- 
atically to the production of Restoration comedy* No doubt this 
omission is partly the result of general misconceptions about the 
style proper to the performance of these pieces* Also responsible, 
however, is the inaccessibility of sufficient and suitable graphic 
materials* 

C 

English paintings of the latter seventeenth century are 
almost exclusively portraits; portraits in a formal allegorical 
style which is much more in keeping with the verbal qualities of the 
heroic plays of the period than with those of the comedies* In these 
portraits even the clothing often bears little resemblance to the ac- 
tual fashions of the Restoration* In a comparison of Lely’s graphic 
style with that of Van Dyck, Lord Oxford observes: 

Lely supplied the want of taste with clinquant; his 
nymphs trail fringes and embroidery through meadows 
and purling streams* Add, that Van Dyck’s habits 
are those of the times; Lely’s a sort of fantastic 
nightgown, fastened with a single pin..*. 41 

The portraits then are not very helpful* The actor needs Instead the 

kind of graphic documentation of social life provided for the earlier 



4l Count Anthony Hamilton, Memoirs of the Court de Grammont* 
1713, ed. Henry Vizetglly (London* Vizetelly & Co., 1889) Ipord Oxford 
quoted in note, p* h£J\ 



part of the seventeenth century by the engravings of Abraham Bosse and 
for the middle of the eighteenth by those of Hogarth and Boucher* Uit— 
fortunately , no comparably useful illustrator of the Restoration period 
had sufficient artistry to warrant the preservation and wide circulation 
of his work in later times* A comprehensive selection of the pertinent 
works of such minor but informative artists as were working during the 
latter seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries has long been overdue 
as an aid to the development of a modern approach to Restoration acting 
style* It is my aim in this project to provide a selection of plates 
in a usable order, together with such supplementation from the popular 
literature of the period as may contribute to their legitimate inter- 
pretation* 

The project will not attempt to deal with problems of speech 
or mise-en-scene , which would be subjects for separate studies* Nor 

v 

will it attempt to duplicate the several excellent verbal accounts of 
the life of the times. Nor will I attempt to provide an accurate 
reconstruction of stage behavior* 

Interesting accounts of the performances of Nokes, Kynaston, 
Bracegirdle and the rest are available in the memoirs of Aston, 



particularly recommend the following secondary soui ies : 

John Harold Wilson, A Rake andJ Ils Times (see ref. p* 

John Harold Wilson, Court Wits of the Re storation (Princeton 
University Press, 19^3)* 

Arthur Bryant, The England of Charles II (Londons Longmans, 

Green and Co*, 193*0 • 

H* D* Trail, D* CL* and J* S* Mann, M.A., Social England 

(London, Casiell and Co*, Ltd*, 1903)* 

J* P* Malcolm, Miscellaneo us Anecdotes of* * .the Reign of Charles 
II, James II - william ITT, and Queen Anne (Londons Longman, Hurst, Rees 
and Brown, 1811) • 

Max von Boehn, Modes and Manners, tr* Joan Joshua, Vg-L HI 1 
The Sev enteen th Century (Phils J* B* Lippencott Co*, 1935) • 
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Betterton and Cibber; Edwin Duerr presents an excellent selection from 
them in his The Length and Depth of Acting. 4 ? These accounts, however, 
are of little help in determining the specific comic techniques used 
by Betterton and his contemporaries. The techniques themselves were 
based on conventions of theatrical presentation and audience percep- 
tion which no longer exist and hence would be of little value to the 
present purpose. Similarly, the accounts of Restoration theatre per- 
formances by Nicoll and Summers are of more historical interest than 
practical value to modern-day performers of the comedies.^ 

A critical analysis of the plays, on the other hand, would 
certainly be appropriate, since interpretation of content must form 
the basis of any sound directorial approach. This analysis also, 
however, is a subject for a separate study. Holland 9 s The Earliest 
Modern Cmwedies provides an excellent summary of what has already 

i 

been said on the subject in his chapter entitled ”The Critical Failure.” 
Holland 9 s phrase expresses my own feeling on the matter, although I 
confess to a bias in favor of Palmer's approach as being most conducive 
to theatrically satisfying productions of Restoration comedy. In any 
case, it is safe to say that some variation of the realistic acting 
style described in the following pages is suitable to any of the various 
critical interpretations now being propounded. I suggest that the 
correctness of this approach is demonstrated by the unqualified critical 

(New York* Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963)# PP* 169-200, 

Chapter 6. 

^Allerdyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama. 1660-1700, 
(Cambridge, 19**0)» 3rd rev. ed. 

Montague Summers, The Restora tion Theatre (Londons Kegan, Paul 
Treach, Truhner and Co., 193*0* 
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and popular success of the English National Theatre* s recent love for 
Love . Whatever rehearsal techniques were used for this production, 
the effect achieved in performance was certainly that of "Restoration 
Realism*" v> 

My project is primarily devoted to specifics of Restoration 
movement and deportment and was in part suggested by Wildeblood and 
Brinson* s The Polite World >5 This book, although too wide in scope 
to be more than a survey, makes an excellent attempt to summarize the 
relationship of Restoration behavior to the polite behavior of the 
periods which preceded and followed it* Oxenford’s Playing Period 
& nd Manners and Movements in Costume Plavs by Chisman and 
Raven-Hart give fairly accurate, if abridged, descriptions of specific 
movements; but they are insufficient guides to the American director 
for two reasons.^ First, their terse descriptions convey the letter 
but not the spirit of the behaviors they are dealing with* Indeed, 
reading an unillustrated book on how to bow is rather like reading 
one on how to swim* Second, these books are addressed to actors 

trained An the traditional English manner and assume an attitude, an 

\ 

approach not shared by members of the Actors* Studio and its derivative 
institutions* 

Obviously, primary sources are always more useful than secondary 
ones for conveying both the letter and spirit of period behavior* 

^(London; Oxford University Press, 1965)* 

LA 

Lyn Gxenford, Playing Period Plavs, Part TTTs Restoration and 
Georgian (London, 1957)* 

Isabel Chisman and Hester Emilie Raven-Hart, Manners and Move- * 
ments in Costume Plavs (London, Jji o data/). 
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Ideally, any prospective director of Restoration comedy should include 
in his preliminary study Ward’s London Spy* Gay’s Trivia « Hopkins* 

Art of Love , the "travels" of Celia Fiennes, Cosmo HI and Mission, the 
"Memoirs" of Grammont, Sorbiere, and Comminges, and the "Letters" of 
Mural t and Sevigne. Absolutely essential, of course, are the diaries 
of Pepys and Evelyn. He should also read as many as possible of the 
lesser-known comedies of the time; whatever their literary merit, these 
pieces invariably provide excellent glimpses of contemporary life. 

The task of the director and the actor is to translate the 
world of the play into terms the audience can understand. Such a trans- 
lation depends on a thorough comprehension of a somewhat alien way of 
life. A director is well-advised tc immerse himself (and his actors) 
in the verbally and graphically expressed thoughts of the people who 
lived that alien life. In many cases an author’s meaning and expression 
have seemed so inextricable from each other that I have included a long 
and perhaps cumbersome quotation in lieu of a concise paraphrase. It 
is by such incidental remarks as, "for don’t we all walk, and make 
bows?" and "for nobody, whatsoever his station in life, makes a bow 
without first taking his hat off,” which appear at random in the quo- 
tations, that the actor will be, perhaps subliminally, persuaded of the 
ordinary, everyday necessity of behaviors which he might have regarded 
as affected or superfluous. 

What I am suggesting here is not radical or new except in its 
application to Restoration comedy. Directors of "local color" plays 

and plays written in regional or class dialects have long understood 

\ 

the eff icac ,* £ encouraging an actor to "live" his role. Most actors 

of such roles have attended rehearsals in which related literature was 



read aloud and In which all speech on stage and off was in the dialect 
of the play being rehearsed, or in which typical but unwritten scenes 
in the lives of the play 9 s characters were improvised* Restoration 
comedies are plays of local color in the most literal sense of the tem 
and are susceptible to all the rehearsal techniques normally used for 
such productions* 

A preliminary question remains to be considered* How accurate 
are the postures depicted in engravings which axe sometimes far from 
naturalistic in their appearance? The engravings of the period fit 
roughly into five categories* The most questionable are the stylist- 
ically similar works of Amoult, St* Jean, and the Bonnart Brothers* 

A few of these highly conventionalized pieces are engravings of court 
portraits, but most of them are avowedly fashion designs or humorous 
conversation pieces* It seems reasonable to assume that their conven- 
tions are analogous to those of modem fashion sketches; that they 
depict the ideals or archetypes of fashionable behavior, those patterns 
by which behavior was influenced and guided* Therefore it would be 
theatrically inadvisable to imitate literally their blankness of ex- 
pression and extreme stiffness of attitude except perhaps in such cases 
as the mock love scene between Harriet and Bellair, in which the ulti- 
mate in artificiality is required* The more informal quality in the 
costume studies and book illustrations of Marietta and Le Clere is 
more suitable for normal scenes, but it will be noted that the actual 
body positions pictured in this second group of plates are substantially 
the same as those pictured in the first group* 

A third type of plate, by such artists as Silvestre and Le 
Brun, is concerned primarily with the presentation of architectural 
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features , the figures being used for compositional interest or for 
the establishment of architectural scale. These plates are idealized 
in execution but evidently realistic in documentation. The postures 
of the incidental figures are similar to those in the preceding groups. 
A fourth classification includes engravings specifically c cmmomorati ve 
or illustrative of royal activities and state events* These range in 
style from the stiffness of Trouvain through the almost photographic 
naturalism of Ven der Meulen. In all of these the artistic techniques 
differ, but the quality of attitudes and movements remains the same. 

A fifth type of print, a bit late chronologically but similar 
to the others in statement, consists of engravings spec . finally pub** 
Xished as aids to correct behavior. Although generally lacking in 
atmospheric qualities, they serve to corroborate the validity of the 
other types of plates* 

A word is necessary here about the relationship of English 
manners of the period to those of the French. Aj ,ough English plates 
have been used whenever possible in preference to French ones, the fact 
remains that very few illustrative engravers were working in England at 
this time. William Hope, the great Restoration fencing master, found 
it necessary to insert in the first edition of his famous treatise an 
« Apology for the insufficiency of the plates. They could be got no 
better in this kingdom, that kind of employment being so little en- 
couraged that few or none follow it." ^7 Faithome, Barlow and Holler 
had little apparent interest in the portrayal of the social life they 



**7j. D. Aylward, The Engll^ Master at Arms (London, 1956) * 

p. 153. 



French dancing, French vine, French kick- jaws, and now 
and then French sauce come in among them; and so, no 
doubt, but French doctors may be in esteem too, 5 

...But I*m afraid that while to France we go 
To bring you home fine dresses, dance and show, 

The stage, like you, will but more foppish grow.?* 

Vat have you English, dat you call your own? 

Vat have you of grand plaisir in dis towne 
Vidout it come from France, dat vill go down? 

Piquet, basset, your wine, your dress, your dances 
*Tis all you see, tout allamode de France. 

De Beau dere buy a hundre knick, knack; 

He carry out wit, but seldome bring it backs 
But den he bring a snuff-box hinge, so small, 

De Joynt, you can no see de Vork at all, 

Cost him five pistole, dat is sheap enough, 

In tree year, it sal save, alf an ounce of snuff e. 

De Coquet she owe her ratafia dere. 

Her gown, her complexion, deux yeux, her lovere; 

As for de cuckold— dat indeed you can make here. 

De French it is dat teach the lady wear 
De short muff, wit her vite elbow bare; 

De Beau, de large muff, with his sleeve down dere.... 

(points to his fingers) 

Still, all this satirical protest suggests that the prevailing 
French manners did not always sit well on their English practitioners 
and were a constant source of irritation to some segments of the popu- 
lation. Similarly, there is a consistent difference in tone between 
the English plates available for this study and their French counter- 
parts. The English prints are always a little looser and freer, a 
little more careless in atmosphere, a little less formal in execution. 
The implication, in graphic and verbal sources alike, is that the 



fl -The Ladies Catechismi Useful for all Eminent JLemales. and 
Accessary to be Learnt b v All Young Gentlewomen that Wotf-djftlfrin M 
the Dignity of the Mode (London, 1?03)» P« 2. 

5 2 Sir George Etherege, Dramatic Works, ed. H. F. B. (London, 
Brett Smith, Basil Blackwell, 1927), p. 185, Vol. II (M of M Prologue). 
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historic English craving for independence and individuality was in no 
way submerged by the influx of French taste* The national character- 
istics and the ideals of the two countries remained vastly different, 
however similar their tastes in the external elements of fashion and 
deportment might be* 

Charles* court might bring back to England the dances, games 

and ceremonies of Louis* court, but this did not prevent Charles from 

engaging in scolding matches with the Thames bargemen* French manners 

did not keep gentlemen from playing at bowls with tradesmen, nor, in 

the case of a disagreement, allow the gentlemen to use their swords 

or whips on those who had none* The use of French plots did not keep 

playwrights (who boasted of being too lazy to invent their own) from 

adding home-grown humours, sub-plots, themes and character types to 

the French stories they pirated. The Swiss traveler, Muralt, excused 

what he considered to be the comparative inferiority of English comedy 

in the following curious but telling manner: 

Moliere had more proper materials for the stage* The 
characters in France are general, and comprehend an 
entire order of rank of people; but in England, where 
everyone lives according to his fancy, the poet can 
hardly find any thing but particular characters, which 
are very numerous, and can never produce any great effect .53 

The sophisticated Englishman* s attitude toward the prevailing 

French modes is perhaps most succinctly stated in Dorimant*s reply 

when Fopllng compliments him on having been taken for a true French 

chevalier, "I would fain wear in the fashion as long as I can: *tls a 

-^Mr* Murulty Letters Describing the Characters of the English 
and French Nations - tr. anon (London: Tho* Edlin, 1726), p. 20 £fri- 
dividual letters undated but English ones context shows them to have 
been written during the *90s x 7' 



thing to be valued in men as well as baubles.' 0 , In other words, the 
gallants who were pleased to identify with Dorimant and Mirabell ab- 
sorbed the French fashions and made them their own— improving on the 
originals, at least, in their own eyes. They put on French forms 
without French formality, French elegance without French dedication 
to it and French politeness without French emphasis on complaisance 
at all costs. They made a point of maintaining their English porpen- 
sities for idio sync racy , understated directness and a certain deprecat- 
ing common sense. In short, the fancy new French sauce did not essen- 
tially alter the robust flavor of the roast beef of old England. The 
actor of Restoration comedy, therefore, when duplicating the physical 
attitude of a French marquis, should always remember to maintain the 
mental attitude of an English gentleman. When this reservation is 
bom in mind, the French and English graphic sources for the period 
from 1660 to 1720 can be considered interchangeably. 

The proposals described in this paper will, hopefully, provide 
a partial solution to the problems of finding a modem acting style 
for Restoration comedy. Succeeding parts of the project will deal with 
carriage, salutations, gestures and major upper class activities. They 
will include suggestions for rehearsal procedures. Although the paper 
treats exclusively of movement and its motivation, I hope it may serve 
as a step in the development of a coherent, relevant and theatrically 
effective production style for these British masterpieces; a style 
which is not adolescent, esoteric, vulgar or arch; a style which is, 
in terms of Restoration life and convention, realistic. 
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CHAPTER I 

POSTURE AND CARRIAGE 



..•From the regular or irregular positions, and 
motion of the body, we distinguish the handsome 
presence, and deportment of the fine gentleman, 
from the awkward behavior of the unpolished 
peasant; we discover the graceful mien of a young 
lady, from the ungainly carriage of her maid, and 
this regulation even stamps impressions on the 
mind, which we receive from the outward figure of 
the body; for as the soul is informed from the 
external objects of sensation, how careful ought 
we to be, to give the most agreeable impressions, 
which cannot be affected without this regularity; 
and how commendable, how advantageous is it, for 
a gentleman, or lady, to be adroit at every step, 
and that every motion or action of the body be 
consonant to symmetry and grace, *Tis an elegant 
way of touching the passions which we call address, 
and which renders the person at first so agreeable. 1 

...A good mien alone does not always produce this 
good effect; we see every day country people, who 
are well shaped and of a good aspect, and yet are 
in no wise agreeable company. The air I speak of 
is the soul of a good mien; without this air, it 
is very difficult to please; it is this gallant and 
polite air, which renders everything pleasing.^ 

These remarks, by two masters of early eighteenth— century be- 
havior, provide as neat and clear a justification for the specific study 



ijohn Weaver, Anatomical and Mechanical Lectures Up on Dancing: 
Wherein Rules and Positions of that Art are Laid Down and Dem onstrated. 
(London: *Brotherton and Meadows, 1721), p. viii. 

%ichlieu, p. 5* 
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of Restoration movement as the most subjective modern actor could wish, 
prove that the specifics of that movement are not "windmill gestures 
or mechanical poses without meaning. Rather they are the ways by which 
Restoration people of quality fulfilled their first, if not most impor- 
tant, task: that of behaving as people of quality. 

Tomlinson goes even further: 

...Before I proceed to treat on motion, I apprehend it 
to be necessary to consider that grace and air so highly 
requisite in our position, when we stand in company, 
for having formed a true notion of this, there remains 
nothing further to be observed, when we enter upon the 
stage of life, either in walking or dancing, than to 
preserve the same. 

And for better understanding of this important point, 
let us imagine ourselves, as so many living pictures 
drawn by the most excellent masters, exquisitely de- 
signed to afford pleasure to the beholders: and, indeed, 

we ought to set our bodies in such a disposition, when 
we stand in conversation, that, were our actions or 
postures delineated, they might bear the strictest ex- 
amination of the most critical judges .3 

In other words, life is to be regarded as a stage. A person of 
quality is to think of himself as a living picture. The sense of form 
which some of our young actors claim cannot be maintained without destroy- 
ing their "sense of truth" was once the constant, taken-for-granted, 
everyday concern of a whole class of people. These people def lined nature 
differently than we do, and they invoked it just as frequently, seeing 
nothing unnatural in their behavior. Weaver proved the consonance of 
his laws of position and movement with those of "nature" quite as con- 
clusively as anyone can prove the naturalness of the modern slouch, 
shuffle and pelvic lead. It is the inalienable right of every age to 



3Kellom Tomlinson, The Art of Dancing Explained by Reading and 
Figures: Whereby the Manner of Performing the Steps is Made Easy by 

a New and F^n iliar_ Method : Being the Original Work First Designed in 

the Year 172A « (London, 1735). P. 3* 
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regard its way of doing something as the only correct and, therefore, 
natural way of doing it. The modern actor has learned his way of walking 
by intro jection and imitation just as did the Restoration gallant, 
although the former has unfortunately not chosen his models so consciously 
or so well. 

Today it is a regular part of the subjective actor’s preparation, 
either in fantasy or improvisation, to live through the most important 
or pertinent aspects of his character’s life. He knows how to experience 
imaginatively the time Biff Leman spent with his horses and the time 
Happy spent with his various girls. In his preparation for a Restoration 
role, it is equally necessary that the actor be particularly assiduous 
in living through the time his character spent with a dancing master. 

Throughout the period from 1660 to 1721, the posture was erect 
and solid, the feet turned out; the lead in walking was from the inner 
part of the thigh with the rear leg extended behind in order to display 
it to its best advantage. It is evident from the plates, however, that 
a change in silhouette did occur, as very full breeches and spaniel wigs 
were replaced by the narrower breeches and high horned wigs. In the 
earlier part of the period, the emphasis was on horizontal lines. The 
stance was wider, the walk more deliberate, the gestures more robust, 
the head set more squarely on the shoulders. In this earlier period, 
the center of energy was in the mid-section, which tended to be the most 
forward part of the slight arc made by the standing figure. (Plate 1) 

By 1690 the costumes had become closer fitting and the headdresses higher; 
at the same time the visual emphasis in costume had changed to vertical lines. 
The stance had become somewhat narrower, the walk lighter and the head 
held at more of an angle. The gestures were higher and more flamboyant. 
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the center of energy was in the chest, which was now the most forward 

part of the slight "S" shape made by the standing figure, (Plate 2) 

Manners were changing too, as a young gentleman of the period observes: 

,,, There's as much difference between a beau of 66 
and a beau of 86 as between a prim, spruce city 
apprentice (with his hair turned up in buckles, to 
wait upon Mistress Susan, the chambermaid, to the 
Farthing Pye-House on an Easter Holyday) and a 
senseless dancing master that affects all the tawdri- 
nesr imaginable. What in that age is an extravagant 
beau, is in this, accounted a silly animative cox- 
comb, to such a height of folly and foppery are men 
arrived. ^ 

And yet, from our three-hundred year perspective, neither manners 
nor carriage changed enough to warrant serious differences in movement 
techniques between The Man of Mode and The Way of the World. Palmer 
aptly points out that the overall spirit and atmosphere of these two 
plays is very similar: 

Congreve's comedies, as in the popular idea of 
them, should rather be associated with King Charles 
and his spaniels than with Queen Anne and her dish 
of tea. The popular idea is right and wrong. It 
is right in assuming that Congreve is King Charles 
and his spaniels at their highest expression. It 
is wrong in not having realized that King Charles 
and his spaniels at their highest expression is 
Queen Anne and her dish of tea. Pope is the per- 
fection of Etherege.5 

The director should also keep in mind that costumes (and the corresponding 
attitudes), which we identify as being twenty or thirty years apart accord- 
ing to the annals r.f fashion, were actually in use simultaneously, depend- 
ing on the wearer's social and geographic circumstances: 



4The Character of the Beaux in Five Parts (London, 1696), p. 7. 



^Palmer, p. 143. 





...If. ..we look on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in them the manners of the 
last age. A polite country squire shall make 
you as many bows in half an hour as would serve 
a courtier for a week. The rural beaux are not 
yet got out of the fashion that took place at 
the time of the Revolution (of 1689) , while the 
women in many parts are still trying to outvie 
one another in the height of their headdresses,. 0 

Meanwhile, the town beaux, at any given time, were busily aping 
the latest French fashions in clothing and deportment and were therefore 
several years ahead of the norm set by more conservative people of 
’’honor and sense.” Thus, ir stead of setting one style for Etherege, 
another for Congreve and a third for Farquar, a director will do well to 
give his older characters and his country characters noticeably earlier 
costumes and manners than the norm of fashion set by his leading couples. 
Contrariwise, he will give his fops and affected ladies noticeably later 
costumes and manners. That norm of fashion, itself, may be earlier or 
later, depending on the director* s taste and the costumer’s capabilities 
and budget; Dorimant and perhaps Aimwell might conceivably wear each 
other’s cost ume s and display each other’s mannerisms without distorting 
the playwrights’ intentions. 

The mid-eighteenth-century refinement and airy lightness of 
stance, movement and gesture, evident in the plates of Hogarth and 
Boucher, should be avoided in Restoration productions. (Plate 4 
This later delicacy of deportment calls for a corresponding delicacy of 
sense and expression and would be highly inconsistent with Dorimant *s 
’•smelling as he does" or Lady Fidget’s unblushing pursuit of "china". 



6" Spectator," ed. Henry Morley (Londons George Routledge and 
Sons, 1888), July 17, 1711, p. 184. 
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Jack Absolute may feel irarmer emotions than does Dorimant, but Jack 
Absolute definitely does not smell. The lusty vigor of Dorimant’ s and 
Mirabell’s movement, on the other hand, must indicate to the audience 
that they do smell arid are proud of it. 

There is considerable chronological latitude within which a 
director may work insofar as overall carriage is concerned. The years 
from 1660 to 1720 constitute a transitional period between the swaggering 
stateliness of the Cavaliers and the hyperrefinement which we associate 
with the Georgian period. De Lause’s Apologie de la Danse may be taken 
as the starting point of this continuum, Rameau’s Maitre a Danser as 
its termination. The date of the first, 1623 • is admittedly very early; 
that of the second, 1725* rather late to be ideal for our purpose. Since 
no analogous treatises were written during the intervening century, 
however, some sort of compromise between their two approaches would seem 
to be the best solution to the problem of Restoration movement. The 
validity of this hypothesis is, I believe, amply demonstrated by the 
plates. Graphic sources from the 1660’ s indicate that many of De Lauze’s 
principles were still at least partially in vogue, although unquestionably 
in a modified form, and mapy of Rameau’s principles are evident in plates 
dated around the turn of the century. 







The "mid section lead” is particularly noticeable in the 
lower right center grouping. 
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A. The Earlier Carriage 

,,,/The dancing master/ should firstly teach 
his scholar how to walk. For, whatever gentility 
he would have naturally, he would be unable to 
do this of himself with the required exactness, 
whether for the movement of the eyes, the carriage 
of the leg, or the gravity of his steps, which, 
should be made in a straight line without bending 
the knee, the toes well outwards in a manner 
that the movements, free from all timidity, 
proceed from the hip# 

This manner of walking, wholly grave and noble, 
will bring to him great ease in dancing, an 
assured bearing in approaching or receiving with 
good grace any company, but which of himself 
would be impossible unless, he be made to practice 
the instructions which I give here#' 

Instructions for the lady are a bit more vague: 

•••One must in the first place endeavor to set 
her head, and to regulate her eyes, which should 
always be level with one , s height when dancing. 

Then make her put her feet close to one another, 
the toes outwards, and thus holding her by the 
hands, make her take some steps, sedately and in 
a straight line, in order that she may acquire 
the manner in which she should approach, or 
receive company,® 

The non-bending of the knees, on which De Lauze insists, may 
seem to us impossibly unnatural, but in the work of Abraham Bosse 
(whose engravings of social life are too well-known and readily available 
to need reproduction here) this wide and stately gait is definitely in 
evidence. Although knees had begun to bend slightly by the 60* s, the 
director may find the earlier straight-legged stride valuable as a 
rehearsal technique. Just as a soprano always vocalizes several notes 
higher than she will need to sing, so the use of an extreme behavior 



?F, de Lauze, A Treatise of Instruction in Dancing and Deport- 
ment, trans, Joan Wildeblood, (London: Frederick Muller, Ltd, , 1952), p, 

8 Ibid., p. 131. 
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in rehearsals often renders an actor much more comfortable in the modi- 
fied behavior he uses before an audience. 

An adaptation of Della-Casa»s Galeteo . revised and republished 
in 1663* lists some abuses and deviations from the stiff-kneed manner 
of walking, which the director may find useful for some of his eccentric 
character roles: 

...*Tis unseemly to bobble as you walk, and to 
fling out your legs, and to stretch yourself by 
wide steps, to hang down your hands or to throw 
them about as if you were sowing corn. You will 
see some tread tenderly, like a foundered horse, 
and lift up their feet as high as if they were 
always stepping over a threshold, and others 
stamp so hard that you would think a whole team 
were coming; one goes as if he intended to kick 
you at every turn, a second cuts, and strikes 
his ankles one against *tother, and a third ever 
and anon stoops down to tie or wipe his shoes. 9 

Although the straight-legged walk had modified by the 60* s, 

Francis Hawkins indicates in a letter written in 1663 that the wide 

stride was still in use: 

.. .Though thou shouldst maintain the stately, 
eourt-like straddle for fear of putting thy 
boot-hose-tops out of the set posture (for I 
hope thou wilt never have any foreign reason 
for it.l° 

Hawkins makes his point delicately; but our most fanatical 
advocates of the use of sensory objectives in acting could hardly 



^The Refined Courtier, or: A Correction of Several Indecencies 

Crept into Civil Conversation. From the Italian of Giovani Della Casa 
(London: R. Royston, 1663), P» 241. 

lOprancis Hawkins, trans.. Youth 1 s Behavior, or: Decency in Con- 

versation Among Men (London: William Lee, 1672, 10th impression), p. 60. 

John Denton, England* s Vanity: or. The Voice of God Against the 

Monstrous Sin of Pride in Dress and Apparel (London. 1683) . p. 124. 
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ask for a more specifically physical justification of this court-like 
straddle than ”...What guarded breeches with such huge sets of points 
round the knees , that were intended to hide the French— Pox by forcing 

men to straddle above a yard wide.”^- 

Moralists of the time, including John Evelyn, found the 
fashionable dress of the 60»s and 70* * s to be womanish as well as 
ostentatious and to savor of the wages of sin. In reality, of course, 
the costume is no more innately effeminate than is the Scottish kilt, 
as a glance at Plates 5 and 6 will show. Nor did even the moralists 
suggest that the carriage it inspired was less than masculine# Rather, 
the reverse was true, but the volume and weight of the costume plus 
its complete lack of relation to the human figure require total domi- 
nation by its wearer. Otherwise he may, indeed, appear to be swathed 

12 

in the gatherings of his ”grannan*s loose gown#” 

A little later in the period he must similarly avoid looking 
like what Brooke calls ”an upholstered sausage.” 1 ^ (Plate 6B) How is 
this to be done? To use Michael Chekhov* s terminology, the actor should 
mold large, strong shapes around him, and he should think of himself as 
f-jlli ng as much space as possible with his most illustrious and vital 
presence# He should take lordly delight in mastering his recalcitrant 
costume, and he should take pride in embodying such descriptions as the 



12 j ohn Evelyn, Tvr annus or the Mode , ed. J. L* Nevinson from 
the 1661 edition (Oxford: Basil Blackwell for Luttrell Society, 1951) • 

p# 10# 

*3lris Brooke, Dress and Undress: Restoration and Eighteenth 

Century (London: Methuen and Company, Ltd#, 1958)* P# 29# 
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following: "Look upon his powdered head 9 you will think him a meal-man; 

by his cod-piece a satyr. •• and by his feet a giant, whom no shoe can fit 

14 

but such as is made upon the last of Hercules. ... 

Even the tops were characterized by extravagance rather than by 
effeminacy: 



...It was a fine silken thing which I spied 
walking th* other day through Westminster Hall, 
that had as much ribbon about him as would 
have plundered six shops, and set up twenty 
country peddlers: All his body was dressed like 
a Maypole or a Tom-a Bedlam* s cap. A frigate 
newly rigged kept not half such a clatter in 
a storm as this puppet’s streamers did when 
the wind was in his shrouds; the motion was 
wonderful to behold.... 




"How can we expect that men should keep the commandments 
of God ( and the King ) that preserve not the lineaments 
of their bodies?" 

Evelyn, Tyrannus . p. 16 
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B. Later Carriage — Standing 

The three dancing masters on whom we must depend for information 

■ * 

on the modes of standing and walking prevalent at the end of the period 
were writing well after its close. However, they trace their principles 
back to the French master, Beaumont, from whom Rameau had recieved 
personal instruction. Since Beaumont retired ffrom his post in Louis* 
Court in 1686, it seems reasonable to assume that something like the 
behavior described by Rameau and his contemporaries must have been in 
use at the end of the seventeenth century. And since the biggest change 
from Restoration to Georgian ideals of polite behavior occurred during 
the 30* s and 40* s, it appears legitimate as well as inevitable for us 
to draw heavily upon the treatises of Weaver, Tomlinson, and Rameau, 
as translated by Essex. 

Weaver i 'j the earliest and, considering his lack of graphic 

illustrations, the clearest writer of the three: 

...Some defects. •• obvious to the meanest of our 
profession. . .are the holding down of the head; 
putting out the chin; stooping in the shoulders; 
bending too much forwards; and, thrusting out of 
the belly. ... 

...A head justly placed; a gentle and easy carriage 
of the body; and a true position of the limbs; as 
it should be our first, so it ought to be our 
greatest care; since these be, what are always 
expected of us.... 

First, it may not be improper to observe to you, 
that the natural situation of the joints is not 
straight but a little bent, and that such position 
of the joints is just and natural; and so conse- 
quently most graceful. ... (A theory obviously 



^Evelyn, Tyr annus, p. 11. 



^Hawkins, p. 60 
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developed after De Lauze's time7 

We shall proceed to position, or standing* And, 
first, in general, let us observe, that the body 
should be erect, and that the feet be turned out- 
wards, in such manner that the heels being joined 
together, the two feet, a line being drawn from toe 
to toe, will make an equilateral triangle, whose 
angle at the heels will be somewhat obtuse,,,, 

/According to the plates, ,, equilateral, ,, rather 
than "obtuse," is the term in error// 

The patella, or knee-pan, ought to be directly in 
a line over the toe, or point of the foot, so that 
if the toe should turn out more than usual, and 
the knee keep its just and natural situation, such 
a one may be said to be splay-footed; or, if on 
the contrary, the foot should be in its proper position, 
and the knees turning inwards, then such a man will 
be called baker-kneed. It therefore behooves us in 
our art, to take a particular care in preserving the 
knee in its proper situation; for that so preserved, 
will have consequently a very peculiar effect towards 
the just position, and regular turning of the foot. 

The weight of the human body in /first7 position, 
may be placed either on both feet equally poised, ,, 
or else, the weight may be upon one foot only, ,, the 
other foot just bearing on the floor, and its knee 
somewhat bent. Though this position may be used in 
standing, yet it is not the most graceful posture 
for this purpose, (Plate 7A) 

The second position is, when the feet, from 
the first position, separate one from the 
other side-ways in a straight line; and which 
I shall distinguish into a short second, and 
a long second. The short second is, when the 
distance of the feet from heel to heel does 
not exceed much above five inches; and the 
long {second , 7 when its separation extends to 
seven, eight, etc. The weight of the body 
(in long second position/ is equally supported 
by each foot; the knees straight; and this 
position is one of the graceful positions of 
standing; but in the short second, the /weight7 
may be on one foot/ (Plate 7B) 

The third position is, when the feet are joined 
close together, but inclosed one foot before 
the other 9 so that the heel of the foremost 
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foot touch the side of the instep of the hind- 
foot. . . . (Plate 8A) 

The fourth position is the most useful of 
any, and is distinguished into the long 9 and 
the short. This position arises from the 
feet being one before the other, not crossing, 
but so that a straight line may be drawn 
between both heels. The long is. when the foot 
is extended forwards upwards of six inches. 

/and then the weight will be on both feet/: 
and the short fourth is, when one foot is not 
advanced above six inches before the other; 
this short fourth is the most graceful posture 
of standing; the /weight/ falling on the hinder 
foot, and the former just bearing on the ground, 
the knee of the former somewhat bent. It is 
some addition to the gracefulness of this 
posture in standing, when it borrows something 
from the second position; and /it/ then may 
properly be called an open short fourth; •••• 

(Plate 10B) 

Weaver, like all scientists and would-be scientists, has a 
passion for precise definition. He is actually saying that the best 
position for standing is one in which the feet are somewhat separated, 
not crossed, turned out at least forty-five degrees from the perpen- 
dicular, preferably with the rear foot bearing most of the weight and 
the forward knee slightly bent. The posture known as leaning or 
slouching on one*s hip, has no place whatever in the directives of 
Mr. Weaver nor of any other movement coach before 1920, if then! The 
maintaining of an erect stance by the actor, poised primarily on one 
leg, requires special attention to these principles of good posture 
common to almost every age and recommended by physicians for health 
and well-being, viz.: a high full chest, relaxed shoulders, belly 

and buttocks held firmly in, and breath controlled from the entire 



^Weaver, pp. 9^* 95*103-106 



midsection. Without mastery of thoss principles, it is impossible to 

speak or move well in any period style. 

Weaver* s instructions for walking are, of course, hased on his 

attitude toward posture: 

,,,A transition /sic7 of this /fourthV position 
from one foot to another, translates the body 
from one place to another, and produces what we 
call walking. As this position is the most 
graceful posture of standing, it is requisite 
that we endeavor to account for the beauty of it 
by showing that it is also the most natural, ,,, 

/At which point. Weaver does just this, accord- 
ing to early eighteenth century precepts of 
mechanics and anatomy^ 

,.,It»s manifest, that an alternate position, 
sometimes on one foot, and sometimes on another, 
is a sort of change, like walking: For such is 

the desire and love of change, that in sitting 
we often lay one leg across the thigh of the other, 
and then remove that which was undermost, and lay 
it in the same manner upon the other, ,,and such 
a change is wonderfully refreshing and delightful. 

The fifth position is, when one foot is extended 
before the other, and the legs crossed; this is 
never used as a posture for standing, and is only 
necessary for the rise, or terminations of some 
few steps in dancing. 

There are five other positions, which they 
call the five false positions, but very im- 
properly so; for they are not positions but 
an irregular motion of the feet, which is 
scarce worth our notice, 

By this Weaver means to say, without any equivocation whatso- 
ever, that in public, the feet of a polite person are never at any less 
than a ninety degree angle to each other. He emphasizes that the feet 
follow the knees, which follow the hips. Otherwise, the effect will be 



Ifaeaver, pp, 107-109. 



somewhat like that of Mary Poppins rather than that of "Millot, Comedian*" 

(Plate 6k) 

Weaver* s instructions for the body at rest advocate the use of 

two of the five traditional positions: 

Standing in a graceful posture can only be in 
two of the five positions; for a man /vi%7 *n 
the second position, either long or short; and 
in the short fourth. And for a woman, in the 
first; short second; and short fourth positions. 

When a man stands in the long second position, 
his body will be equally poised on both feet... 
but in either of the other positions, as well 
for the man as for the woman; the weight of the 
body should be on one foot. ..and the other foot 
bearing a little on the floor, and its knee 
somewhat bent. The gracefulness of this posture 
requires the body to be erect, the head upright, 
and easy, and always a little inclining, or 
somewhat turned towards one side or the other; 
its motion to be free, natural and various, which 
gives an air and vivacity to the whole body: 

The shoulders not shrugged up, or thrust forwards, 
but hanging easy in their natural situation; and 
the chest, or breast, extended, that it appear 
full. Though the placing, or disposition of the 
arms arid hands alter, and vary according to 
fashion, fancy and opinion, yet there are some 
certain rules we cannot deviate from, without 
breaking in upon that harmony arising from the 
regular disposition of the parts, which produce 
gracefulness. We are, therefore, to take care 
the elbows be not pressed too close to the body, 
nor set too much out; neither are they to be 
drawn too much backwards, or brought too far 
forwards, but to fall easily down, and not to 
appear stiff or obstinate; and, that the tip of 
the elbow be placed even with the middle of the 
sides of the body. 

The position of the hands ought to be directed, 
or governed by the position of the feet: they 

will either be both the same, or contrasted, 

/that is/ when each hand has a position not 
only contrary each to the other; but also a 
contrary position to the foot of the same side. 
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The fingers should be a little bent, and open 
from each other, ° 

Tomlinson adds the third position to those proper for stand- 
ing, suggesting that when the hand is put between the folds of the 
waistcoat, the result is ”a very modest and agreeable posture,”-^ He 
also indicates that in the second position the arms should be in an 
''•agreeable fashion” at about the ” joint or bend of the hip which com- 
pletes a most heroic posture,” (Plate 11A) This, he says, is a bold 
and graceful attitude for use among familiars but ”improper in the 
presence of superiors,” 20 For the fourth position, Tomlinson suggests 
that the hat be held under one arm, and this he calls a ”very genteel 
and becoming posture” 2 -*- for conversation, (Plate 11B) 

After similar directives on basic carriage, Essex adds a few 
words of caution, ”No one should be so ridiculous as to be stiff or 
formal, which ought to be avoided as much as affectation; a just carriage 
requiring nothing more than a natural, free, and easy air, which is 

Op 

only to be gained by dancing,” Essex and his colleagues were not just 
advertising for clients with such remarks. Even John Locke believed in 
the absolute necessity of dancing lessons: 



■leaver, pp, 131-133* 

^Kellom Tomlinson, The Art of Dancing Explained by Reading and 
Figures, Whereby the Manner of Performing the Steps is Made Easy by a 
New and Familiar Method: Being the Original Work First Designed in the 

Year 1724 , ,,, (London, 1735)* P* ^* 

2 Q Ibid , , Plate HI. 

2 1 Ibid . . Plate VIII, 

22 J. Essex, The Dancing Master, or: The Whole Art and Mastery 

of Dancing Explained: and the Manner of Performing the Stops in Ball- 
Dancing Made Short and Easy , from the French of Monsieur Rameau, Second 
ed,, 1731 (First Eng. ed., 1726), p. 2. 
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•••And since nothing appears to me to give 
children so much becoming confidence in 
behavior, as so to raise them to the con* 
versation of those above their age, as dancing, 

I think they should be taught to dance as 
soon as they are capable of learning. For 
though this consists only in outward graceful- 
ness of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives 
children manly thoughts and carriage more 
than anything, 

Indeed, the cast of every Restoration comedy should be taught a rudi- 
mentary coranto or minuet to be danced before each rehearsal as an aid 
to graceful movement. 



2 3john Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Education (Londons 
A, & F. Churchill, 1693) , P. 67. ~~ 
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examples of studied, almost foppish casualness 
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C. Later Carriage Walking 

In walking gracefully, I shall only remind 
you, that walking is performed from the fourth 
position to the fourth position: That one 

foot is always on the floor and, . .the heel 
always moves first from the ground, and is 
first put down again. The motion of the 
body is continued, and... the motion of the 
arms and feet contrasted; which contrast 
seems to me to be the very soul (if I may 
be allowed that expression) of gracefulness. 

/Note that the wide stride has completely 
disappeared here A 7 

It is worth our observing, that the rules 
laid down, for these and the following 
actions, or motions, are according to the 
dictates of nature; agreeable to the laws 
of mechanism; and consonant to the rules 
of proportion: And, that whatever positions, 

or motions, derogate from these laws and 
rules; such attitude, or action, will be 
absurd, awkward, disagreeable, and ungenteel. 

Tomlinson directs that the foot be almost brushed through first 
position in the process of making the step and reminds the pupil that 
the weight of the body is to remain wholly on the rear foot until the 
forward foot is set down. The foot, he says, roust always go before the 
body to receive it; otherwise, it will present the body in a “falling 
posture. Interestingly enough, Tomlinson 1 s definition of motion as 
the result of successive positions supports the basic hypothesis of 
this dissertation.^ 

Tomlinson also insists that “time and harmony be observed in 
walking with a good grace... counting one, tow, and three, as in 



leaver, p. 133. 

^^Tomlinson, p. 6. 
^^Tomlinson, p. 5 
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music. " 2 ^ The step is wade upon one, the taking up of the other foot 
to wake the next step is upon two, and the cowing up of this released 
foot is upon three, 

i 

Essex is ewphatic on the watter of the position of the legs 
during the act of walking, "The legs ought to be very much extended 
in their due tiwe, and the hips turned outwards, because the lower parts 
are governed by this cowwanding joint,,,," What he means by "extended," 
as he goes on to explain, is that "the knees be stretched out when you 
move either the one or the other foot, which will prevent your crossing 

po 

your steps,,, hobbling,,, or walking too wide or too close," 

According to Essex, further directions for the carriage of the 

arms, although set forth with regard to dancing, are valid, with some 

reservations, for normal standing and walking: 

,,,I look upon the arws,,,as a frame made 

for a picture The arms should be 

raised to the height of the pit of the 
stomach,,," /rather than higher, as in 
Nivelon*s 1737 treatise on The Rudiments 
of Genteel Behavior ,7 

,,,If the thumb was to touch one of the 
fingers, it would make the motion more stiff, 

•••These movements of the shoulder appear 
yet more in opposition, in that the arm being 
extended, the /opposite/ shoulder is shaded 
behind: For example, if you go by any one 

aside, you draw back your shoulder, 

,,,Care should be taken not to bend the wrist 
too much, which would make it look lame, ^9 



^Tomlinson, p, 6, 
2®Essex, p, 4, 



^Essex, p, 114-119. 
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This last admonition is a necessary precaution against the 
tendency of some modern actors to lead with the wrist. This may give 
the effect of lameness, effeminacy or the flailings of a sea mammal. 

As a matter of fact, the wrist does lead, but very slightly. A better 
way to think of a gesture is to regard the wrist as the handle, the 
fingers, or prop held by them, as the bristles of an artist* s paint- 
brush. The gesture then becomes the painting or molding of a shape 
in the air rather than a meaningless and irritating dissipation of 
tension and energy. 

The dancing— masters* directives were sometimes so precisely 
and self-consciously followed, that they drew considerable fire from 
the satirists of the age. The gibes of the latter are often very help- 
ful in conveying the atmosphere of the styles they disliked: 

...On they all did prance 

Throwing their arms out a-la-mode-de France. 

...Next come with hats cocked up to show 
The pertness of a city beau; 

Treading as nicely with their legs 
As if the streets were paved with eggs. 

And that they feared their weighty heels 
Should crack or incommode the shells. 

So have I seen a gaudy fop. 

Fit only for a lady*s lap. 

Dance • cross a street with so much pride 
As if, at ev*ry bound and stride 
He scorned his dirty Grannum Earth*... 



30»»upon the Installment of Sir Thomas Os— n and the Late Duke 
of Newcastle, •• from The Works of His Grace George Villiers. Duke of 
Buckingham. Containing His Plays and Miscellanies in Pr ose and Verse 
(London: J. Evans, 1675)* P* 165* 

3^Edward Ward, Hudibras Rediviuus . or: A Burlesque Poem on 

the Times. 2nd. Ed. (London, 1706), Vol. II, Part VI, Canto VI, p. 20. 



•• .These creatures... study an engaging turn of 
the head, and a sort of sweetness and languishing 
in the eyes.... Their very gaits are contrived 
and artificial, and every step they take borrowed 
from a minuet. 3^ 

.../You must learn/ to walk with such a pleasing 
gait that your swinging arm may keep time with 
your feet, which must dance, to the music of the 
points, rattling on your pantaloons, /and/ to 
avoid the horrible absurdity of setting both feet 
flat on the ground, when one should always stand 
tottering on the toe, as waiting in readiness for 
a congee.-'-' 

These comments, evocative as they are, must be considered in 
their proper context. A sensibility accustomed to De Lauze*s “stately 
courtlike straddle” (which, incidentally tends to discourage the natural 
swing of the arms) would find the new manner alien indeed, but not for 
the same reasons that we do. The seventeenth*century minuet was not the 
minuet we know (see section on “Dancing”). The gracefulness of dancers 
did not have for these people the same connotation which it has for us. 
To most modems the “grace” of a male dancer smacks of effeminacy, but 
to Weaver and Tomlinson the word meant something quite different. 

The prevailing attitude of the times toward dancing and its 
effect on carriage is probably best expressed by John Locke— of all 
people: 



Dancing being that which gives graceful motions 
all the life, and above all things manliness and 
a becoming confidence to young children, 1 think 



^he Gentleman* s Library . Containing Rules for Conduct in All 
Parts of Life (London: W. Mears, 1?15) • P» 

3 3ggws From Covent-Garden, or: The Town-Gallant* s Vindication 

(London: J. T., 1675)* P* 



it cannot be learned too early 9 after they are 
once of an age and strength capable of it,,,. 

But you must be sure to have a good master, that 
knows, and can teach, what is graceful and be- 
coming, and what gives a freedom and easiness to 
all the motions of the body. One that teaches 
not this, is worse than none at all, natural 
unfashionableness being much better than apish 
affected postures; and I think it much more 
passable to put off the hat, and make a log, 
like an honest country-gentleman than like an 
ill— fashioned dancing master. ,*, (Dancing) tends 
to perfect graceful carriage. 3** 

This from John Locke who is speaking of the education of business men, 
not beaux. 

The men of the period are sometimes accused of strutting, preen- 
ing, self-love, exhibitionism and overwhelming triviality; they are 
likened to apes, puppets and especially turkey-cocks. But seldom does 
anyone cast upon them aspersions of effeminacy in anything like the 
modern sense. The facial features in some of the fashion plates are 
somewhat pretty for current tastes, but very few of the poses strike 
even our modern eyes as less than masculine. 

This point, admittedly belabored at some length, is of more than 
incidental importance in our age, in which the charge of effeteness is 
such a personal and artistic bugaboo. Such a charge cannot reasonably 
be made of well— executed Restoration action. To ensure the essential 
virility of atmosphere, the first rehearsals of any Restoration pro- 
duction should be conducted in the early, straight-legged stride. When 
this becomes second nature to the cast members, the norm may, if desired, 
be modified into the later comparative "naturalness." 



3^,0 eke, p. 23 4-5 
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There is a strong suggestion of the staged scene about these 1711 illustrations 

for Farquahr*s comedies. Note the exaggerated width of stance, the breadth 

of gestures, the distance between each other maintained even by very active and 







D. Later Female Carriage 

Essex is the only one of the three later dancing masters to 

deal specifically with female carriage* His remarks indicate that the 

changes in the female silhouette were analogous to those in the male: 

...independently of what I have already said 
of the manner of walking in the foregoing 
chapter, which equally regards both sexes, the 
same remarks are necessary for the women, who 
ought to turn out their feet, and straighten 
or extend their knees, ,,by holding their heads 
upright the body is more steady, and by ex- 
tending their knees their steps are more firm.... 

If (a woman) holds (her head) upright, and the 
body well disposed, without affectation, or too 
much boldness, they say. There goes a stately 
lady. If she carries it negligently, they accuse 
her of carelessness; if she pokes her head 
forward, of indolence; and in short, if she 
stoops, of thoughtlessness, or want of assurance; 
and so on.... This figure represents the 
carriage they ought to have in walking: Viz. 

the head upright, the shoulders down, the arms 
bent, and easily drawn back to the body, and 
the hands before, one upon the other, with a 
fan; but above all, without affectation. 35 
(Plate 19A) 

It is not from the treatise of the dancing masters, however, 
that we learn most about the qualities of female carriage. For truly 
evocative descriptions, we have such light popular literature as Hopkins 
Art of Love: 



The day grows fair, your coach, or chair may wait. 
And you may walk, if graceful in your gait. 

See how R— h displays her stately mind. 

How, in the pride of steps, the haughty wind. 
Swells hor loose robes before her, and behind. 

I— n there, trips nimbly o*er the park. 

As if she feared to disappoint some spark. 



35Bssex, pp. 22-23. 



C— 1 demurely on the ground does look. 

As if she measur*d every step she tock. 

The hasty H— — there walks as if she ran. 

And whisks her eyes, md brandishes her fan. 

The tall walk slowly, others walk apace. 

Each movement, every gesture has its grace. 

Men are not always charmed with but a face. 

Consult that gait, which suits your stature best. 

Walk but to please yourself, nor doubt the rest. 36 

As it happens, the deportment ironically rhapsodized by Ward is 

the norm most usually depicted in the graphic sources: 

From thence we went through the Palace into 
the Park, about the time when the Court 
ladies raise their extended limbs from their 
downy couches, and walk into the Mall to re- 
fresh their charming bodies with the cooling 
and salubrious breezes of the gilded evening. 

We could not possibly have chosen a luckier 
minute, to have seen the delightful park in 
its greatest glory and perfection, for the 
bright stars of the Creation were moving here, 
with such an awful state and majesty, that 
their graceful deportment bespoke them Godesses. 

Such merciful looks were thrown from their 
engaging eyes upon every admiring mortal; 
they were so free from pride, envy or contempt, 
that they seemed, contrary to experience, to be 
sent into the world to complete its happiness. 

The wonderful works of Heaven wer© here to be 
read in beauteous characters. Such elegant 
compositions might be observed among the female 
quality, that it f s impossible to conceive 
otherwise than that such heavenly forms were 
perfected after the unerring image of Divine 
excellence. ... 

Though I was greatly affected with the majestic 
deportment of the female sex, each looking with 
a presence as well worthy of Dian's bow, or 
Bellona* s shield, as the golden apple of Venus, 
yet I could by no means reconcile myself to the 
sheepish humility of their cringing worshippers, 
who were guilty of so much idolatry to the fair 
sex, that I thought the laws of Creation were 



^Charles Hopkins, The Art of Love in Two Books Written Both 
to Men and Ladies (London: Joseph Wild, 1700), p. 27. 
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greatly transgressed, and that man had dwindled 
from his first power and authority into pusillan- 
imity and luxury, and had suffered deceitful 
whores to cozen him of his prerogative. The 
men... showed such cowardly tameness by their 
extravagant submissions, as if they wanted courage 
to exercise that freedom which they had a just 
title to use. 

It seemed to me as if th© world was turned top- 
side-turvy, for the ladies looked like undaunted 
heroes, fit for government or battle, and the 
gentlemen like a parcel of fawning, flattering 
fops, that could bear deceptions with patience, 
make a jest of an affront, and swear themselves 
very faithful and humble servants to the petticoat, 
creeping and cringing in dishonour to themselves, 
to what were decreed by Heaven their inferiors. 3' 

Muralt, likewise, makes pertinent remarks on the English ladies* 
manner of walking: 

...Walking is likewise a great diversion among 
the ladies, and their manner of doing it is one 
way of knowing their character; desiring only 
to be seen, they walk together, for the most 
part without speaking; they are always dressed 
and always stiff; they go forward constantly.... 

I doubt they would not stoop to take up a flower 
from under their feet; I never saw any of them 
lie on the grass, nor show the least inclination 
to sing. Yet notwithstanding all their care to 
be seen, they are seldom coquettes, nor have they 
any ridiculous affectations or bold ways .3° 

This last observation would seem to be belied by such comments 

as Ward himself made about non— titled ladies of the town. For example, 

in reference to a citizen* s wife, he writes: 

She minces her steps, but to pleasure her rider. 

Her pace she can alter and lay her legs wider. 

Her arms by her sides are so formally posted. 

She looks like a pullet trussed up to be roasted. 



^Edward Ward, The London Spy: The Vanities and Vices of the 

Age Exposed to View. ed. Arthur L. Hayward (London: Cassell and Company, 

Ltd., 1927), p. 136-138. 

3®Muralt, p. 15. 
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True dancing-school breeding in her is recorded; 

The swell of her bubbles, and jut of her bum 

To the next brawny stallion cries. Come, my dear, come. 
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Ward was not much more gallant in his sketches about the fair 
sex in the London Terrifilius some six years later: 
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.Consider, Miss, you have been scarce long 
enough at a Hackney boarding school to learn 
how to tread out your toes, wriggle your bum. 



thrust out your dumplins 



«••• 
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Yonder goes a fine liplicking lady, whose patches 
upon her white lead face, some big, some little, 
look like so many raisins a .nd currants floating 
in a porringer of rice-milk. Pray observe the 
vanity of her gait and extravagancy of her dress; 
there's a wiimng smile for you; now a killing 
glance; next the toss of her head; then a peep 
upon her fine laced shoes, now a squint over her 
shoulder, and so to the ventilation of the fan. 1 
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Pray observe that airy lady with her foot-boy 
after her, who tosses up her head, as she walks 
as if she beckoned to every gentleman she met.... 

In the stateliness of (another's) mien, you may 
read the prodigality of her temper, for every 
step she takes is with such awful majesty, that 
a man would judge her, as she walks, to be a 
theatrical Cleopatra striding over the stage to 
be kissed by her Mark Antony. ... 3 

Of course, the most famous description and perhaps the best 
evocation of female carriage of the period is Mirabell's introduction 



^Edward Ward, A Walk to Islington, with a Description of New 
Tunbridge-W ells and Sadlers Musick House (London. 170lV. P. 5. 

^^Edward Ward, The London Terrefilius: or. The Satvrical 

Reformer, being Drolling Reflections on the Vices and Vanities of Both 
Sexes (London: J. How, 3707) , p. 15, Part III. ~~ 

^^Ward, Terrifilius. Part III, p. 19* 
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Ibid., Part III, p. 30. 



43 Ibid. . Part IT, p. 24. 
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of Millament, "Here she comes 1 * faith, full sail with her fan spread and 
her streamers out and a shoal of fools for tenders.” (II, ii) 

From the preceding passages and the graphic sources, we learn 
the following things about female carriage of the body? the stance is 
narrower and the step smaller, but only by comparison with that of the 
male for the same period. The legs of Restoration women, unlike the 
limbs of their granddaughters, were often wide apart and disengaged, 
and the part of the body below the waist carried very freely, perhaps 
partly because the figure above the waist was so very tightly restrained. 

In the latter half of the period, there is a definite thrusting 
forward of the bosom and thrusting backward of the buttocks, but this 
should not be so exaggerated as to lessen the essential erectness of 
the body or to disorder the firm control in the mid-section. In walk- 
ing, the hands are usually kept engaged with a fan or other part of 
the costume, instead of being allowed to swing naturally. The gait 
should give the effect of an elevated glide or, in fact, of "sailing.” 
But there is no attempt to leave the earth or "float” as in some later 
periods. The keel of the sailboat, as it were, is kept very firmly in 
the water. 




Lsop*s lady (Figure A) has begun to "float”; Somer»s lady 
Lgure B) and those in the following plates are definitely 
{ailing*” 






Plate 21A 



The hasty H.... there walks as if she ran. 

And whisks her eyes, and brandishes her fan..., 

Hopkins, p, 27 



Plate 216 

There is nothing neater than the feet and ankles 
of the English ladies in their well-fitting shoes 
and silk stockings* They wear their skirts short, 
and I often see legs so well turned that a sculptor 
would like to mold them, ...The garter, of which 
glimpses are often afforded, is below the knee.... 

Count Anthony Hamilton, 

Memoirs of the Count de Grammont . 
ed. Henry Vizetelly (London: 
Vizetelly and Co., 1889), p. 2 6 
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Promenading with a gentleman was a favorite 
diversion of the Restoration lady as well as 
of her French counterpart. Her left hand 
might rest lightly on the back of his right 
hand, or on the side of it as in Figure A, 
or he might delicately hold her hand as in 
Figure B. 

The lady might be closing her fan in Figure 
A and gesturing with it in Fibure B. Observe 
that a gentleman* s carrying his hat under his 
arm does not prevent his gesturing with that 
arm. 

The extreme out-turn of the feet is, of 
course, an exaggeration, but it leaves no 
doubt as to the "ideal" positioning of the 
foot and ankle. 




In the absence of a gentleman, a lady might promenade with another lady. 

Their arms might be linked, or one might put her arm lightly around the other s 

waist or shoulders* 

W 
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E. Sitting and Reclining 

The clearest instructions for sitting come from the plates* 

For men and women both the back is held straight, the body is kept toward 
the forward part of the chair and the feet are placed in some variation 
of fourth position (occasionally second position for the men). In fourth 
position the rear heel is off the ground. The following are directions 
for the act of sitting down: 

1. Hake very sure of the exact position of the chair without 
seeming to do so. 

2. When ready to sit, address the edge of the chair (without 
so much as a glance in its direction) with the back of the leg. 

3. Keeping the back straight and without protrusion of the 

buttocks, lower the body, keeping the weight on the leg that addressed 

the chair while the other leg, toe pointed, slips under the chair to 

steady the descending body. If one wears a sword, a neat tap on the 
hilt will bring the point forward so as to be out of harm's way (if the 

carriage of the sword is high as in the earlier part of the period). A 

sword worn lower is to be swing, with an easy motion that may take con- 
siderable practice, around toward one's back as one sits. If one wears 
a skirt and train, a deft turn of the body and kick of the foot will 
serve to arrange it gracefully; manipulation of the skirt by the hands 
impairs the requisite sense of effortlessness and should be used only 
when effortlessness is not the desired effect. 

4. Once seated, an easy and inconspicuous reversal of the 
positions of the feet serves to finish off the action nicely. A similar 
reversal of the positions of the feet is a graceful beginning for the 
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action of rising and allows for the exact placement of the rear toe to 
push the weight, of the rising body so that the buttocks may remain tucked 
in and the back straight as the weight is received on the forward foot. 

5. If a cross is to follow the rise, the turn or forward im- 
pulse should not occur until the body is fully erect— which brings up a., 
principle of good movement no more peculiar to Restoration comedy than 
the forgoing procedure for sitting and rising, and just as frequently 
ignored by modem subjective actors. Although the various stages of an 
action should flow into each other smoothly, they must be executed 
cleanly and in sequence if the action is not to appear muddy, uncontrolled 
and dissipated. One should not attempt to rise, turn, and move forward 
all at the same time any more than one should attempt to open, turn and 
move a fan in space all in one motion. Similarly, the striking of one 
of the afore-mentioned attitudes, proper for conversation, should be 
performed as a finishing movement of the entrance or cross which preceded 
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This and the following plates show correct positions for standing and sitting 
on formal occasions* Note the heads held erect, the feet placed in second or 
fourth position, the extremities kept disengaged from the body centers. 
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Observe the wide kneeling postures and 
tilted heads associated with courtship 
procedures. 
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A lady usually did not cross her legs in the presence of the 
opposite sex* but on informal occasions the legs were very 
frequently crossed indeed. 
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The open placement of the legs in the following plate is only a trifle more 
noticeable than that shown in the love scenes* Notice that the turn-out begins 
at the hip and carries through the knee to the ankle at all times* with the 
result that there is nothing slovenly about these rather loose sitting positions* 
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Note the careful pointing of the toes and the extreme out-turn of 
the thighs in this presumably relaxed sitting posture. 
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F, Typical Variations From the Norm 
The Frenchman, the Spaniard and the Beau 

Obadiah Walker gives us additional warnings about faults in 
walking and standing which are helpful in the development of period 
character syndromes: 

When you discourse with any person, gaze not 
upon him, as if you were taking his picture, ••• 

To bite your lip is used in threatening; ,«,To 
sink the head into the shoulders, in laziness; 
the head erect and backward, is interpreted 
pride and arrogance, letting it fall on either 
side, hypocrisy. To go with folded arms, is 
sloth or melancholy ,,, to set them akimbo /the 
hands on the insides of the opposite arms, in- 
stead of the outsides as formerly/ is arrogance, 
and to hang them down, folly and laziness, A 
slow pace is proper to delicate and effeminate 
persons, a hasty one to madmen; strutting is 
affectation, waddling is for the^slothful and 
lazy, and in measure to dancers. 

Walker* s syntax is a little awkward, but his instructions are 

clear and pertinent. If this approach to the expression of traits and 

emotions seems to the modern actor to savor overmuch of that Stanislavskian 

anathema, mechanical acting, let him remember two things: First, techniques 

of self-expression, then, as now, were more acquired than instinctive; a 

baby has to be taught to smile, and the difference between a smile and a 

grimace is purely a matter of motivation. Second, the difference between 

a rhetorical gesture and one which is psychological in origin is also a 

matter of motivation; Michael Chekhov convincingly demonstrates that there 

is a chicken-and-egg relationship between most internal feelings and their 

external manifestations,^ At any rate, passages in the popular literature 

* 

^Obadiah Walker. Of Education, Especially of Young Gentlemen 
(Ox on, 1673) » P. 218, / 



^Chekhov, pp, 63-85. 



on the familiar types of the time can be very helpful in the ouilding of 
certain Restoration characters. 

For the Frenchman* real or feigned, who so often appears in these 



plays* there art* such passages as: 

...Half a dozen Frenchmen when they meet* 

Their tongues not only wag, but tongues and feet. 

Each part about them seems to move and walk* 

Their eyes* their noses, nay, their fingers talk . 46 

.. .Others in ragged coats* with nimble heels, and 
more nimble tongues, cutting of capers and whistling 
of minuets, with a brown George in one hand and a 
wisp of dandelion in t f other as if they were French. 4 ? 

These were confusedly jumbled among people of sundry 
nations, such as our neighboring antics, the French, 
who talk more with their heads and hands than with 
their tongues; who commonly speak first and think 
afterwards; step a minuet as they walk, and sit as 
gracefully on an Exchange bench, as if in a great 
saddle; their bodies always dance to their tongues, 
and they are so great lovers of action that they are 
ready to wound every pillar with their canes* , as they 
passed by, either in tierce, decarte, or sacoon. 4 ® 

...Aye, now the Marquis is at it... don 1 t you see how 
the French rogue has the head, and the feet, and the 
hands, and the tongue, all going together together? 

/Sir Harry Wild air. III, i J 

The Spaniard is the next most popular object of British national 

satire both in and out of the comedies: 

We deride the Spaniard for his odd shape, not for 
his constancy to it.... 4 ° 



^The Baboon A-la - Mode. A Satyr Against the French . By a Gentleman 
(London: S. Mai thus t 170^7, p. 3* 

^Thomas Brown and Edward Ward, A Legacy for the Ladies, or; 
Characters of the Women of the Age, and A Comical View of London and West- 
minster: or. The Merry Quack (London: S. Briscoe, 1705), p. 179. 

^^ard, London Spy , p. 57» 



^?Evelyn, Tyrannus . p. 15* 



###Some ac countered vdth short cloaks and long 
spadas, with huge snuff-boxes in their hands and 
a clove of garlic in their mouths, as if they 
were Spaniards# • 

•##we were got amongst a parcel of lank-haired 
formalists, in flat, crowned hats and shorty 
cloaks, walking with as much state and gravity 
as a snail o’er a leaf of cabbage, with a box 
of tobacco-snuff in one hand, and the other employed 
in charging their nostrils, from whence it crops 
into their mustacios, which are always as full 
of snuff as a beau’s wig is full of powder. Every 
sentence they spoke was graced with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and every step they took was per- 
formed with as much leisure as a cock strides# 

Wycherley, in The Gentleman Dancing Master , gives us an amusing 

comparison of these two extremes t 

Formal # ##.You are a rash young man, and while 
you wear pantaloons, you are beneath my passion, 
voto— Auh— they make thee look and waddle (with 
all those gew-gaw ribbons) like a great, old, fat, 
slovenly water-dog# 

Paris # And your Spanish hose, and your nose in 
the air, make you look like a great, grisled-long 
Irish grey-hound, reaching a crust off from a high 
shelf, ha, ha, ha# (III, i«) 

Formal# Come Sirrah Black, now do you teach him to 
walk with the verdadero gesto, gracia and gravidad 
of a true Castilian# ##Malo, malo, with your hat on 
your pole, as if it hung upon a pin; the French and 
English wear their hats, as if their horns would 
not suffer ’em to come over their foreheads, voto— 

Paris# ’Tis true, there are some well-bred gentlemen 
have so much reverence for their perruques, that they 
would refuse to be grandees of your Spain, for fear 
of putting on their hats, I vow and swear# 



-^Brown and Ward, Comical View , p# 179 # 
-^Ward, London Spy # p# 57 • 
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Formal . Com©, Black, teach him how to make a 
Spanish leg, 

Paris , Ha, ha, ha, your Spanish leg is your 
English courtsey, I vow and swear, ha, ha, ha, 

(Evidently the Spanish were still using the 
sixteenth-century Coroso reverence, in which one 
foot was drawn behind the other and the knees, 
rather than the body bent. This is, indeed, 
more like a lady* s curtsey than a modish latter 
seventeenth-century bow; see Reverences in next 
chapter, ) 

Formal , ...This will be a light French fool, in 
spite of the grave Spanish habit, look you. But 
Black, do what you can, make the most of him, 
walk him about, ••• 

Black . Hold up your head, hold up your head. Sir, 
a stooping Spaniard, Male, 

Paris . True, a Spaniard scorns to look upon the 
ground,,.. 

Black . Now let me see you make your visit-leg 
thus, 

Paris . Auh, teste non, ha, ha, ha. 

Black . What, a Spaniard, and laugh aloud! no, 
thus only so— now your salutation in the street as 
you pass by your acquaintance; look you thus— if 
to a woman, thus, putting your hat upon your heart; 
if to a man, thus with a nod, so— but frown a little 
more, frown. But if to a woman you would be very 
ceremonious to, thus— so— your neck nearer your 
shoulder, so— Now if you would speak contemptibly 
of any man or thing, do thus with your hand— so- 
und shrug up your shoulders, *til they hide your 
ears. Now walk again. (IV, i.) 

The Spanish were derided for their pride and gravity as much as 

were the French for their complaisance and frivolity. Those Englishmen 

who forsook their native moderation for either extreme received their share 

of ridicule. Much of the humor was directed at idiosyncrasies of carriage 

which, unfortunately for us, were so very familiar to the people of the 

time that most writers did not describe but merely referred to them. Much 

of the humor, if not the sense, of Wycherley* s Dancing Master is lost to 

the modem reader for this reason. However, the accompanying plates 
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suggest, at leant t th© quality of* the behavior being satirized# 

Puritans , Quakers# and other Protestant minorities# were likely 

to be combined under the label of ••fanatics" for lampooning purposes. 

The following passage suggests some evocative physical objectives for an 

actor playing roles# such as Smirk or Spintext: 

If he be in a fanatical society, his eye (must) 
for a while be fixed, and stand still as the sun 
in Juba’s time, and then on a sudden. #. there is 
nothing to be seen but the whites# for his sight 
has gone into the labyrinth of his brain in search 
of his soul, to ask the question whether she is 
ready for her journey to Heaven. Next he imitates 
the p ulli ng down of the nether jaw to make his face 
look long and lean, the certain indication of the 
mortification of the flesh; the next is the con- 
traction of his lips, the gathering up of his chin, 
the thrusting out of his head, and the sour faces 
he makes, would make one believe that he is about 
to make a close stool of his breeches, and being 
very costive, he strains hard but cannot do it, 
without the help of a skillful midwife, a known 

Professor. 

Of course, the most common butts of satire, in the comedies 
• and out of them, are the beaux and fops, the latter being merely the 
more extreme version of. the former. They are usually Francophiles, like 
Sir Fopling: 

The people that the English call beaux, are a 
kind of copy of your French Marquis, but not 
quite so impertinent, for they don’t take as 
much pains to be heard as to be seen. 53 

Their bearing in public was inclined to exhibit a pretentious extrava- 
gance: 



5%tichard Head, The Art of Wheedling or Insinuation (London: 

W. D., 1684), p. 32. 

^%uralt, p. 33# 
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His gait is a strut which he learns from the stage. 

When heroes by whores are put in a rage.... 

Thus proud as a turkey-cock spreading its plumes. 

He stalks thro 1 the walks, so enriched with perfumes.... 
His wig and his handkerchief, gloves and cravat. 

Smelt sweet as the arse of a Muscovi e-Cat, 

His snuff-box each minute was open’d with pains 
To fill his head fuller of snuff than of brains; 

Thus congeec and bows with his hat in his hand. 

And is each common jilt’s humble slave to command.^' 

While in private, their behavior might incline toward extravagance of a 

more soulful type: 

Medley . His head stands for the most part on one 
side and his looks are more languishing than a 
lady’s when she lolls at stretch on her couch, or 
leans her head carelessly against the side of a 
box in the Playhouse. 

(Man of Mode, I, i.) 

In spite of their delicate airs and gew-gaw ribbons, the beaux knew how 

to fight and wanted it known: 

(They) bow their heads in tierce and cringe in quart 
(And) kiss their hands and clap them on their heart .... 55 

They painted, they tossed their curls and paid special attention to the 

various articles of their attire. Richelieu makes the remark, "...an 

old man would be ridiculous, should he look on his toes, and ever and 

anon throw back the locks of his perruke like a young. beau of eighteen... 

Misson observes, w Their whole business is to hunt after new fashions. 

They are creatures compounded of a perriwig and a coat laden with powder 



-^Ward, Walk to Islington , p. ?• 

5 5 St. James’ Park: A Satyr (London: H. Hills, 1709), p. 13 

in A Collection of the Best English Poetry, by Several Hands, Vol. II 
(London: T. Weaver, 1717)* p. 13« 

56 llichlieu, p. 19. 
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as white as a miller’s, a face besmeared with snuff, and a few affected 
airs; they are exactly like Moliere's Marquesses, and want nothing but 
that title, ,,,"^ 

But exactly what constitutes the difference between one of these 

beaux and the ideal seventeenth-century man-about-town? In productions 

of Restoration comedy it is frequently impossible to tell, except that 

the hero get 3 what he wants and the fop does not. The standard dichotomy 

between the "wit" and the "witwoud" is not of much practical help to the 

actor, and Knight’s observation about Witwood’s being about as witty as 

Mirabell is not without some justification. ^ 8 Van Brugh’s classification 

is more definite than definitive: 

Berinthia , (There are) men that may be called the 
beaux' antipathy; For they agree in nothing but 
walking on two legs. 

These have brains: The beau has none. 

These are in love with their mistress: The 

beau with himself. 

They take care of her reputation: He’s 

industrious to destroy it. 

They are decent. He's a fop. 

They are sound: He’s rotten. 

They are men: He's an ass, 

( The Relapse , II, i, p, 43) 

All of which, upon examination, boils down to something like the modern 
dichotomy between the right sort of people and the wrong sort of people; 
the former are people one approves of, and the latter are people one 
doesn’t approve of. Clearly, the gallants in a Restoration audience 
identified themselves with Dorimant, and their neighbors with Sir Fopling, 



^Muralt, p, 16, 
58 



"Restoration Comedy: The Reality and the Myth," Lofts, p, 14, 



bore thinks of himself as a bore. 



No fool thinks of himself as a fool, no 
arKj „o fop thought of himself as a fop. What motivational difference. 

then, can the director build between the actor playing Dorimant and the 
actor playing Fopling? 

Happily, one variation is suggested in all the above quotations, 
at least by indirection. The fop appears to be interested exclusively, 
enthusiastically— and without self-perspective— in his external appearance 
and social personna. The man of wit, although unexceptionable in those 
matters, is also presumed to have an infinite scope of interests and 
activities. Dorimant is a social success because his mind is not wholly 
bent on it (although just what else his mind is bent on is never made 
clear); Sir Fopling is not a social success because his mind is bent on 

nothing else. 

Dressing, talking, and trying to impress people are the fop»s 
whole life, and he gives advice, based on the fruits of his arduous re- 
searches, to others: **A complete gentleman... according to Sir Fopling, 

ought to dress well, dance Well, fence well, have a genius for love 
letters, an agreeable voice for a chamber, be very amorous, something 

discreet, but not over constant.** (Man of Mode I, i.) 

Brisk, in Shadwell’s The Humorists is generous with his serious 

counsel: "Let me advise you ever, while you live, if you have a fair 

peruke, get by a green or some dark coloured hanging or curtain, if there 
be one in the room. Oh, it sets it off admirably... And be sure if your 
eye-brows be not black, to black *em soundly; ah, your black eye-brow is 
your fashionable eye-brow. I hate rogues that wear eye-brows that are 

out of fashion.** (III.) 





In terms of actor motivation, the fop works hard at what is 
performed with careless ease by men of sense* Far from being motiveless 
posturing, his posturing is very intensely motivated indeed, and this 
intensity is what makes it so ridiculous* Thus, while a Dorimant would 
simply allow his arms their natural swing, a Sir Fopling might exaggerate 
the swing as he walked and take pains to begin and end a cross with a 
studied flourish or other mark of emphasis, with the leading arm. While 
a Dorimant would have perfected a rhythmic walk to the point where it 
was automatic, a Sir Fopling, M treading as nicely with his legs as if 
the street were paved with eggs,” might actually count, ”one, two and 
three as in dancing.” Not that Sir Fopling* s walk in his opinion could 
admit of any improvement; tjje counting would simply serve as a kind of 
accompaniment, like humming, to the figure he was very consciously cutting; 
it would be an expression of his delight in fulfilling so admirably his 
primary purpose in life. 

Among female characters, a similar set of extremes was satirized. 

On the one hand there was the prude with her "cant and turning up of the 

eyes, the frequent sighs and sobs, the artificial hims and haws, the 

exegetical motions of the handkerchief and mouth, /which7 are but the 
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super-structure of the hypocritical temple.” 

On the other hand, there was the "affected young lady,” of whom 
Belinda in The Old Bachelor is an example. Neither of these types occurs 
in the comedies as regularly as do their masculine counterparts. The more 



^Brown, Legacy For the Ladies , p. 20 



usual butts of satire are the aging females, or those dominated by lust, 
and their basic physical mannerisms do not differ appreciably from those 

of "ladies of honour and sense," 

Affectation itself varied from accepted behavior only in moti- 
vation and in degree. Since affectation was considered the cardinal sin 
of the period, it is fitting to close this chapter on carriage with a 
few words on the subject, Bellegarde perceptively isolates the quality 
as a flaw of motivation from lich spring various kinds of faulty behavior. 

Affectation is the falsification of the whole 
person, which deviates from all that is natural, 
whereby it mi^ht please, to put on an ascetitious 
air, wherewithal to become ridiculous. It is 
the effect of a corrupt taste, of an extravagant 
imagination, of an immoderate and mistaken desire 
of pleasing and distinguishing oneself,,,. 

People corrupted with this vice, have nothing 
natural in their way of talking, walking, dressing, 
turning their eyes or head, these are notions un- 
known to other men. In order to speak, there 
needs no more than to open the mouth easily, and 
without pains; but they seek a mystery in it, they 
seem to be moved with springs, •• their disguise 
reaches even to the sound of their voices, /We 
must bear in mind the seventeenth-century meanings 
of such words as "natural" and "easy ,^7 

Take heed how you ciisguise yourself and copy others; 
stick to nature,, .for whatever is fictitious and 
af footed is always insipid and distasteful, ,, • 

She mimics the walk of this lady, the sound of the 
voice of that; she turns her eyes in a way that is 
unnatural; she opens and shuts her mouth in measure 
and time; she seems to be acted with wheels and 
pulleys like a machine; •tie a piece of clock- 
work,,,, 

•Tis true, she imitates good patterns, but all she 
does is offensive, because she has forsaken her own 
natural behavior for a borrowed one of others; in 
short, she is a body copy of excellent originals,,,. 



bellegarde, p, 77# 





Wise people ought to submit themselves t»o the 
humours of the mode; it would be affectation not 
to do what* done by all the world; a singularity 
to make a man observed# As extravagant as a 
fashion seems* it must b© followed when it is 
established, provided we will not exceed the folly 
of those that have invented it; what could we say 
of a man that would still wear an high-crowned 
hat.* and breeches as wide as petticoats? 

The intensity with which affectation is decried in Restoration 
treatises on polite behavior indicates how common a fault it was among 
people incapable of effective polite behavior. Then, as now, affectation 

V 

consisted in striving too hard to make an impression and consequently 
overshooting the mark* For the modern actor’s purpose, affectation might 
be called the quality of pleasing ourselves by showing off, whereas true 
politeness is the quality 01 pleasing others by making them satisfied with 
us and with themselves# 



^Bellegarde, p# 97 • 
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CHAPTER II 



REVERENCES AND SALUTATIONS 

Perhaps the greatest single problem of Restoration movement 
is that of the honor or reverences How it is executed, where and, most 
importantly, why? Except on solemn occasions, the curtseys exchanged 
by Restoration ladies and gentlemen were not primarily gestures of 
sincere respect. Nor were they merely civilized social rites, although 
some of the moralists of the day preferred to think of them as such. 

During the transition between the old order based on Providence 
and the new order based on accomplishment, the hereditary aristocracy 
was experiencing something of a crisis of identity. On the basis of 
mere wealth or title, its members could no longer be readily distinguished 
from the country gentry, the city bourgeoisie or from persons riding the 
waves of political upheaval. But they could still base their claim to 
superiority on their indisputable preeminence in the field of ,r breeding* ,f 
At this point in English history, an honour or reverence was a 
public performance requiring impeccable choice, timing and execution. 

The guidance of a dancing master was needed for its perfection. Like 
formal conversation or dancing, the making and returning of honours was 
one of the arts of aristocratic living. It also provided a veritable 
index of breeding by means of which persons of quality recognized and com- 
municated with each other. By the nice regulation of these studied 
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gestures, they courted superiors, acknowledged inferiors and accepted 
equals* 



Steele has considerable fun at the expense of this prime 

technique of social intercourse. His criticism comes, moreover, at the 

end of the period, when manners were supposedly growing more "careless** 

and casual, perhaps even more "sincerel** 

There are some things which cannot come under 
certain rules, but which one would think would 
not need them**** As to salutation* ** there are 
great enormities committed with regard to this 
particular* You shall sometimes see a man begin 
the offer of a salutation, and observe a forbidding 
air, or escaping eye, in the person he is going 
to salute, and stop short in the pole of his neck* 

This in the person who believed he could do it, 
with a good grace, and was refused the opportunity, 
is justly resented with a coldness the whole en- 
suing season* **• Your great beauties, people in 
much favour, or by any means or for any purpose 
over-flattered, are apt to practice this which one 
may call the Preventing Aspect, and throw their 
attention another way, lest they should confer a 
bow or courtsey upon a person who might not appear 
to deserve that dignity. Others you shall find 
so obsequious, and so very courteous, as there is 
no escaping their favours of this kind. Of this 
sort may be a man who is in the fifth or sixth 
degree of favour with a Minister; this good creature 
is resolved to show the world, that great honours 
cannot at all change his manners; he is the same 
civil person he ever was; he will venture his neck 
to bow out of a coach in full speed, at once, to 
show he is full of business, and is not yet so taken 
up as to forget his old friend.... I think I have 
read in one of our English comedies, a description 
of a fellow that affected knowing everybody, and for 
some want of judgment in time and place, would bow 
and smile in the face of a judge sitting in the 
Court, would sit in an opposite gallery and smile 
in the minister's face as he came up into the pulpit, 
and nod as if he alluded to some familiarities between 
them in another place* I have a very angry letter 
from a lady who tells me (of/ one of her acquaintance. 
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£ho7 out of mere pride and a pretense to 
be rude, takes upon her to return no civilities 
done to her in time of Divine Service, and is 
the most religious woman for no other reason 
but to appear a woman of the best quality in 
the church,,,, 1 

Like other fashionable manners, honours were supposed to appear 
casual and effortless; but they were, in fact, very carefully calculated 
to show awareness of station— one* s own as well as that of others. One 
fines this awareness not only in diplomatic situations where a trivial 
question of precedent might affect the whole balance of power, but in 
the social situations mirrored by the comedies, Bellegarde puts it this 
way: 



,,, Decencies are of an infinite extent. 

Sexes, ages, professions, characters, times 
and places, demand different devoirs : which 
differences must be known and practised, if 
we would be acceptable to the world, ,,, 

How is it possible for people ignorant of 
decorum to please the genteel and well-bred? 

Their actions, words, gestures, walks, are 
so many impertinencies. Decorum is learnt 
in the school of the world, which is the fountain 
of politeness and agreement. 

If we would please, we must study the different 
respects we owe to all sorts of persons, accord- 
ing to their different characters, for there* s 
no decency in treating everybody alike, and 
paying the same deference to a wretch, as to a 
man of merit, Whatever attitudes our period 
may share with Bellegarde* s, the belief that 
all men are created equal is assuredly not one 
of them,/ 2 



^Spectator , ed, Hemy Morley (London: George Routledge & Sons. 

1888), p, 371, Dec, 27, 1711, 

^Bellegarde, p, 360-361. 
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In honours as well as in other customs, English fashions 
followed those of the French, but, as usual, with some common-sense 
reservations: 



Take heed of being too ceremonious and compli- 
mental, lest thou give others an occasion to 
think, that thou are full of craft because thou 
art full of courtesy; the bowings, bendings, 

' and cringings of some resemble but such gestures 

as men use when they go about to catch dotterels; 
yet there are some ceremonies in giving men 
their due titles of honour, according to their 
several degrees, either when we write to them, 
talk with them, which we cannot omit, without 
the imputation of being ill-bred, 3 

Frenchmen, fops and country people later in the period were 

all derided for overdoing honours. But undergoing was just as bad, as 

Crowns* s comparison between beau and boor indicates: H Sir Courtly is 

so civil a creature, and so respectful to everything that belongs to 

a gentleman, that he stands bare to his own periwig. Surly uncovers 

to nothing but his own night-cap, nor to that, if he be drunk, for he 

sleeps in his hat, n ( Sir Courtly Nice , I,) 

Lord Stately, in the same author* s English Friar , is soundly 

ridiculed for his high-handed pronouncements as to who is eligible for 

his favors, and for his distinctions as to who receives which reverence: 

Lord Wiseman , (Aside), This fool makes the 
whole business of greatness to be foppery and 
impertinence. 

Lord Stately , I make distinctions of persons, 
and whenever I uncover to any man I weigh my 
hat. 



3josiah Dare, Counselor Manners, His Last Legacy to His Son 
(London: Edward Gough, 1673) • P* 42, 
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Bellmour . Weigh your hat, my lord? 

Lord Stately , Aye, with gold weights. To a 
nobleman I give an entire behavior ( Puts his 
hat low ). To all gentlemen I give only a kind 
of demicaster ( Poises his hat over his shoulder ). 

To a common fellow I give a bend of my brim and 
a cock; the bend to show rry courtesy, the cock 
to show my quality and my superiority. (II.) 

It is not, however. Lord Stately* s practice which is being 
criticized, nor even his principles. These were for the most part shared 
by all people of fashion. Rather, it is the pretentiousness and the 
officiousness of his attitudes which are in error. Gatty, in Shadwell*s 
Bury Fair , expresses the correct approach, ,f Breeding| I know no breeding 
necessary, but discretion to distinguish company and occasions, and 
common sense, to entertain persons according to their rank, besides 
making a courtsey not awkwardly, and walking with one*s toes out.” (II.) 

This casual dismissal is, of course, no dismissal at all, but 
a fairly tall order. Fashions in reverences, as in dress, were not only 
complicated but were constantly changing, so that only the courtly in- 
group could keep up with them. Toward the end of the period, as Steele 
points out, a polite country squire would make as mary bows in half an 
hour as a courtier would make in a week /and probably of the wrong sort 

at that7. 

French-derivative treatises on deportment give instructions as 
to what kind of reverence is proper in various social situations. A 
certain amount of leeway is permitted; for instance, if the prescribed 
behaviours become too troublesome, they may be discontinued at the least 
encouragement from one*s superior. Among equals, some sort of reverence 




is usually called for upon any greeting, leave-taking, entrance or exit; 
likewise, upon the giving or receiving of anything, and as an acknowledge 
of a compliment or favor no matter how slight: 
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Bows and court seys are the outward marks of 
respect we pay to others, which, in one sex, 
are showed by bowing the body, but, in the 
other, by bending the knees; and, if made in 
a regular manner, they are, indeed, very grand, 
noble, and highly ornamental. They accompany 
our conversation, as well in standing as in 
walking; in the former on breaking off a con- 
versation, as in taking leave, or by way of 
acknowledgment for some favour or obliging 
thing spoken in our praise, and in the latter, 
when we enter a room, or meet a person passing 
on the right or left. 

Discretion, the direction of circumstance, the examples of 
people of fashion are repeatedly invoked as guides to particularities 



of honours and other aspects of good breeding. The person of quality 
was assumed to have a certain instinct which automatically enabled him 



to improve upon the examples set for him by his paid dancing master: 

You are persuaded, without doubt, that your 
dancing master has omitted nothin?: he ought 
to tell you (about making an honour} ; and I 
am likewise willing to believe that you 
salute with a better grace than he that taught 
you •co salute. I know that most masters are 
too formal in these matters; they bow down, 
and raise themselves up by rule only. Every- 
thing is starched in them, all savours of art, 
and scarcely have they ended their reverence, 
but they seem to promise the beginning of a 
courant or minuet. Persons of quality, on 
the contrary, salute with a better air, and in 
a more natural manner. If you still feel any 
kind of restraint, you must get rid of it as 
soon as you can, and give to your countenance 
and action all requisite liberty. 5 



Tomlinson, p. 5. 
%ichlieu, p. 73. 
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The motivation, then, for the paying of everyday social honours was 
usually to please, sometimes to show off, but always, consciously or 
not, to demonstrate one* s quality. Breeding and merit were a closed 
circle (whether vicious or benign); if one had breeding one was a person 
of merit; if one was a person of merit, one had breeding. Without 
question, therefore, the young Restoration nobleman applied himself 
diligently to the making of honours. A similar diligence is recommended 
to an actor attempting to impersonate a gallant today. 

The gallant was presumed to have access to private instruction 
and to the observation of good models at Court and abroad. Fashions in 
the fine points of physical behavior were changing faster than instructions 
on them could be published. For these reasons, presumably, no detailed 
precepts for the execution of reverences seem to have been printed during 
the Restoration period proper. One suspects that the rise of the middle 
class and the increasing opportunities for climbing the social ladder 
helped to create the demand which caused, the publication of the treatises 
of Weaver (1720), Rameau (1725)* and Tomlinson (173*0# written in 172^. 

To this rising middle class, personal tutelage and noble example were not 
so readily available, but "breeding” was losing its exclusive aspect. 

It was now considered less a gift that one had to be born with and more 
a science which could be mastered by anyone with the will, good sense and 
application to do so. 

In ary case, after De Lauze's somewhat vague Apologie De La 
Danse , published in 1623# the first precise descriptions of the making of 
honours would appear to be in John Weaver* s Anatomical and Mechanical 
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Lectures on Dancing . Although there is a marked difference between the 
verbal descriptions of the reverences of 16? 3 and those of 1720, the 
latter appear to be a fairly logical and straightforward development from 
the former. Nonetheless , the many references in literature, theatrical 
and otherwise to the "latest French cringe" indicate that there was con- 
siderable variation in the execution of reverences between 1660 and 1710. 

Thus, it would seem that the modern producer of Restoration 
comedy has ample historical justification for exercising the sound direc- 
torial practice of encouraging variety in the behavior of his characters. 
He should, however, use De Lauze as the beginning and Weaver-Essex- 
Tomlinson as the end of the continuum within which he works. 

A. Covering and Uncovering 

The first stage in the making of an honour is the removal of 

the hat. As Essex categorically states: "It is very necessary for every 

/ 

one, in what situation of life soever he is, to know how to take off his 
hat as he ought, and to make a handsome bow,../and7 nobody makes a bow 
before he takes off his hat."^ Earlier writers merely speak of taking 
off one*s hat "handsomely;" Essex* directions are the first specific ones 
we have: 

If you would salute any one, the arm must be 
raised to the height of the shoulder, as this 
first figure (1) represents, having the hand 
open (2) then bend the elbow to take off the 
hat, which makes a half circle, according to 
these words, the bend of the elbow , which has 
its point from the elbow itself. 

%ssex, pp. 13-14. 
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The elbow being bent 9 as you see by the second 
figure. and the hand open 9 as In the first 
figure 9 it must be carried to the head. which 
should not move; then place the thumb against 
the forehead 9 and the fingers on the brim of 
the hat cocked up 9 and closing the thumb and 
the four fingers 9 hold it so; then raising the 
arm a little higher, it lifts the hat... off the 
head at once 9 and extending itself, falls by 
the side of the body, which is called the fall 
of the arm , as expressed by the figure. 

This third figure represents the manner of holding 
the hat hanging down by the side, the crown down- 
wards... it should not be understood by these 
different positions, that there should be any 
stop made at each time, for that would be ridiculous. 
What I mean is. that there should be no interval, 
and that these three motions should be so im- 
perceptible. that they should seem as but one 
single action; which I thought proper to distinguish 
by each principal posture or attitude, for the 
better apprehension of them: Viz. to raise the 

arm from the side, bending the elbow; to lift it 
off. and let the arm fall by the side again. 

And to put it on again, the same order is to be 
observed; that is. to raise the arm from the side 
to the height of the shoulder, and bending the 
elbow, put the hat on the head, pressing the cocked 
brim at the same time with the hand, to force it 
down with one action, and not to clap the hand on 
the crown, which would be ungenteel. for the head 
ought not to make any motion to receive it. but 
the hand and arm should put it on: Neither ought 

the hat to be pressed down too hard, by reason of 
the difficulty there would be to take it off again; 
its use being only for an ornament. One ought to 
observe also not to take it off formally, nor to 
advance the arm and hand too forwards, which would 
hide the face; nor ever to stopp with the head, 
and let the hat carelessly fall over the face, which 
would look very ill. 

The most graceful manner of wearing it. in ny opinion, 
is this: To clap it first on the forehead a little 

above the eyebrows, and pressing the cock moderately', 
force it down no further behind than a Just proportion 
will admit; the fore-part to be lower a small matter 
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than the back-part..** to wear it quite back gives 
an awkward, silly air, and too much pressed down 
gives a melancholy or angry look; whereas the 
manner of wearing it, as I have shown, seems both 
decent, modest, and agreeable.' 

The arm should not be lifted higher than shoulder height in 

raising the hand to the hat; this would take the behavior into a later 

period. Nivelon* s instructions on taking hold of the hat, although they 

belong to this later period (1737) s are probably valid for the earlier 

behavior also: M ...The wrist must be straight, the hand turned and its 

p alm shown, the fingers must be on the brim, and the fore— finger extended 

on the crown of the hat, and the thumb under the brim (near the forehead), 

which preserves the shape and fashion; and whilst taking it off , let the 

look and action be complaisantly addressed to the person to whom the 

g 

compliment is intended. ... w 

Before Essex* time there was probably considerable leeway in 
what was done with the hat after it was removed, during the ensuing bow 
and before it was returned to the head or positioned at the side. One 
stage-worthy variation is the gesture, symbolic of sweeping the ground 
at the lady*s feet with the plumes of one*s beaver, which would be con- 
sistent with the Cavalier flamboyance of the early part of the period. 

For this, after being poised over the shoulder as in a ^demicoster,” 
(Plate 384), the hat makes a flowing over-hand arc across the front of 

the body (the back of the hand and the outside of the hat leading); it 

* 

then makes an underhand arc back to the right side, during the slide and 



?Essex, pp* 14-16. 

®Nivelon, The ftmttmantg of Genteel Behaviour (London, 1737) • 
"2nd. Figure.* 1 
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inclination stages of the forward bow* Another* a particularly Gallic 
variation* adds a circular motion to the fall of the arm* a kind of 
frou-frou sp ir al of plumes and wrist— lace which again is especially suited 
to the first part of the period with its larger and more heavily beplumed 
hats* There seems to be no documentary justification for these variants* 
other than frequent implications that a bit of originality* if accompanied 
with grace and style, was not amiss in the making of one*s honours* If 
allowances are made for the changes in hat styles throughout the period, 
Essex* instructions on uncovering appear to be a practical starting point, 
or norm, for straight characters. After the actor has mastered the basic 
form of the behavior, he may work out variations to suit his character, 
just as the prototypes of Freeman, Valentine and Tuttle probably did for 



themselves* 
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B. The Early Bow 



The bow itself begins when the hat is at shoulder height, unless 

the hat has been removed previously,, De Lauze describes the correct 

reverence for a gentleman on entering an assembly of people of quality: 

It is first necessary, as I have already said 
for the first bow, to remove the hat. After 
making some sedate steps, without affectation, 
and when that one comes near to him one wishes 
to salute, the right leg, well stretched, must 
slide before the left, and at the same time, in 
bending the knees, not forwards but outwards to 
each side, bend the waist also. Thus, without 
lowering the head except with the body, the 
right arm being well extended , lower all equally , 
as much or as little as the quality of whomsoever 
one wishes to salute obliges. And without stopping 
on this action, in rising, one must kiss the right 
hand, then, carrying it back to its place, sepa- 
rate the left foot at once to the side and slide 
the right behind, where it will be disengaged 
gently in bending just a little, and therefore 
stop to converse. 

These same actions should be observed by a 
Gentleman in order to salute a lady, except that 
he should, in rising, after having kissed his 
hand, also kiss the lady. Then disengage the 
left foot and slide the right behind, which he 
must bring back by sliding it gently, as has 
been said above in saluting a Gentleman. - LU 



^De Lauze, p. 121. 

10 (This recovery from the bow; the weight received on the front 
or right foot, then the disengaging of the left foot to the side, where 
it, in turn, receives the weight, and the sliding of the now disengaged 
right foot behind, is evidently the germ of the "bow backward 1 ' to be 
added to the "bow forward" in formal salutations of the later period.) 
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Figures A, B and C show three stages in the earlier bow forward 
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C. Kisses of Salutation 

The kissing of one , s own hand, apparently omitted in the 
reverence to a group of people, is shown by contemporary graphic sources 
to be substantially the same gesture as that described by Coroso in the 
preceding century and paraphrased by Wildeblood and Brinson in The 
Polite World : "It was always the right hand, which should not touch the 

mouth, being kept 'somewhat distant, and bending it a little, not keep- 
ing it straight,' and the gesture was accompanied either by a bow or a 
courtsey. When raising the arm and bringing the hand towards the mouth, 
with the wrist and hand curving inwards, the index finger, (often the 
favorite finger for a ring in these times) was nearest the mouth."”^ 

Ward, at the turn of the century, speaks of "tipping the finger 
to the nose," which is a good verbalization of the action. His 
description is borne out by Plates which show three stages of the gesture 
in the correct order. The hand was not actually kissed, and by the end 
of the period, this suggested kissing had given way to a circular gesture 
in the direction of the mouth. By 1685 even the kiss of the lady might 
also be a mere indication: "if it be a lady of quality, you cannot 

address yourself to salute her with respect unless she vouchsafes to 
advance, and tender her cheek; in that case, too, you are only to pretend 
to salute her by putting your head to her hoods, but whether you kiss her 
or not, when you retreat, you must make a profcund reverence with your 



^Wildeblood and Brinson, p. 170. 



■^Ward, Hudibras Redivivus . p. 15* 
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body. M *^ 

However, the kissing of ladies in salutation was still per- 
missible in some circles as late as 1720 when Adam Petrie quotes Courtin 
but adds some notes of his own: 'When /the lady to be kissed/ advances, 

give her a low bow, and when you retreat give her another.... Note that 
in France they only salute ladies on the cheek, but in Britain and 
Ireland they salute them on the lips, but ladies give inferiors their 
cheek only... it is rudeness for a lady to give her cheek to her equal, 
for she should present her lips.* 1 ^ 

Tastes in the salutatory kissing of ladies and men as well 
differed considerably, as is indicated by the following "letter** in the 
Spectator : 

Ft. Spectator: 

I am a footman in a little family; and one day 
some company was invited to dinner at our house: 
one gentleman came and he kissed both my mistresses, 
another came and kissed neither; and yet was made 
as welcome as the other: presently comes a gentle- 
man and takes my master about the neck and kisses 
him first of one cheek, and then of the other. 

I desire you to tell me why that gentleman did not 
kiss my mistresses, as well as the other, and why 
the gentleman kissed my master of both cheeks, as 
if one would not have done as well. Pray resolve 
me as soon as you can.... 



^Antoine Courtin, The Rules of Civility: or. Certain Ways of 

Deportment Observed Amongst All Persons of Quality Upon Several Occasions 
(London: R. Chiswell, T. Sawbridge, G. Wells and R. Bently; 1685 ), p. lJU 

^Adam Petrie, Rules of Good Deportment, of or Good Breeding 
(Edinburgh, 1720), p. 2 6. 
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I desire to know whether it be the custom in 
any other country in the world except France 
(from whence I am told we took it) for the men 
to kiss one another; and whether the remembrance 
of Judas f s unparalleled villainy, covered under 
a kiss, should not be a sufficient reason for 
all Christian countries to detest the usage 
between man and man,^ 

Salutatory kissing between men of good breeding was permissible 
but not a requirement in 1676, as is evidenced by the Orange Woman 9 s 
reaction to the behavior of Dorimant and Medley: "Lord , what a filthy 

trick these men have got of kissing one another,” ( Man of Mode I, i) 

By I 698 the custom was lapsing out of usage altogether among gentlemen 
of quality, Witwood says to Wilful, who would have kissed him, ”You 
think you*re in the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and 
kiss one another when they meet like a call of sergeants— *tis not the 
fashion here; *tis not indeed, dear brother,” ( Way of the World III, iii) 
Embraces between men were used on formal or state occasions of 
greeting and were accompanied by the kissing of the superior* s hand by 
the inferior. It was a mark of great civility and condescension for the 
superior to kiss one or both of the inferior* s cheeks: ”(King Charles) 

welcomed his Excellency with a most courteous embrace, a rsception de- 
monstrative of cordiality and especial regard, and not common to all 
persons of quality, but reserved only for great and allied princes; others 
being only admitted to kiss his hand.”*^ 



^Charles Lillie, Letters to the Tatler and the Spectator (London: 
R, Harbin, 1725), No, 6l, 

travels of Cosmo the Third. Grand Duke of Tuscany, Through 
England During the Reign of King Charles the Second (1669) trans- from 
Italian Manuscript in the Laurentian Library of Florence, (London: 

J, Mawmacks, 1821), p, 167, 
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On another occasion in meeting with the king, Cosmo 1 s description 
conveys the atmosphere as well as the particulars of the event: "/Charles/ 

• ••taking hold of his Highness* hand, which he would have kissed but the 
prince, anticipating him, with the greatest promptitude and address, 
kissed that of His Majesty, The King, repeating his toast, wished to show 
the same courtesy to His Highness, but he, withdrawing his hand with the 
most delicate respect, would not permit it, which His Majesty perceiving, 
immediately kissed him on the face,"^ (One senses that Cosmo took all 
this more seriously than did Chariest ) 

The director may find all this promiscuous kissing valuable for 
its evocation of local color. However, if he prefers, there are sensible 
compromises to be made. On the modern stage, the kissing and embracing 
of male characters tends to draw undue attention to itself. Hence, the 
director will be wise to use this form of salutation only on occasions 
when an extreme degree of warmth, (Plate 45) or formality, (Plate 46) or 
ostentatiousness (Plate 47A) is desired. 

If a familiar quality is desired in the greeting of a lady, the 
actor may kiss her lips or cheek, whereas for a less familiar salutation, 
he may kiss her hand. In taking the lady*s hand to kiss it, the gentle- 
man* s hand is below, palm upward, and the lady*s hand is above, palm 
downward. Although the lady*s wrist should not be flexed as if a kiss 
were demanded, her fingers should be relaxed and slightly curved, so that 
the gentleman* s lips can make contact without ungraceful protrusion and 
without touching her hand with his nose. 



Cosmo III, p, 350* 
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Kissing one*s own hand, incidentally, was omitted from a 
reverence when, as happened more frequently as the period went on, the 
hat was kept in the right hand instead of being transferred to the left. 
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This anrt the following two plates show five steps in the 
kissing of the 
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This embrace seems to be one of genuine affection 























Note the arms* length formality of this embrace 
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D. The Later Bow Forward 

The De Lauze bow can be seen in the prints until the 80* s, and 
it can be used by elderly or country people throughout the period* The 
later bow forward, which is its direct descendant, differs primarily in 
the extending as opposed to the flexing, of the forward knee and the 
slight lifting of the forward heel from the ground* 

Tomlinson tells us that when a gentleman enters a room, he must 

18 

make a graceful pause or stand on the foot that made the last step* 

The further directions for the bow forward, as given by Essex, are much 
more clearly stated than Tomlinson* s' and do not materially differ from 
them: 

...I shall now speak of every bow in particular* ** 
according to the different occasions that offer 
every days and shall begin with that made forwards: 

The body being upright, slide either the right or 
left foot forwards to the common proportion, which 
is the fourth position, as represented by these 
two figures, which express, in their attitudes, the 
uprightness of the body, with one foot foremost, 
to remind you that the body ought not to incline 
or stoop *til after you have moved the foot, because 
the body follows the legs; and what it ought to do 
afterwards, appears by the other two figures which 
are bent**** 

Move the foot gently forwards, leaving the weight 
of the body on the hinder leg, the knee of which is 
forced to bend by the weight of the body; whereas 
the foremost leg ought to be very much extended; but 
the inclination of the body is greater or less accord- 
to the quality of the person you salute: The head 

also inclines, which is one of the essential parts 
of the bow. And in bending the waist, extend not 
the hinder knee, because that would raise the hip. 



^Tomlinson, p* 126 




and make the body seem awry; whereas in the 
disposition I have given, all the parts are 
supported by their opposites: But when you 

rise again, let it be with the same ease you 
bowed; and in rising, leave the weight of 
the body on the foremost leg, which gives 
the other behind the liberty of advancing 
forwards, or stepping sideways to make another 
bow, which is commonly made behind, ,,, ° 

Tomlinson prefers a bow in which the slide of the foot forward 

and the inclination of the body occur simultaneously, instead of in 

sequence. He suggests that a strict rhythm be followed in bowing as in 

walking; the slide of the foot and the inclination of the body are on the 

first count, the body is kept in "this respectful posture" for the second 

count, and the rise, in which the weight is received on the former foot, 

20 

is the third count. 



^Essex, pp, 17-18 
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Tomlinson, p, 126 
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This gentleman is at the depth of his bow and is about to kiss 
the lady f s hand before he rises. 
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This gentleman appears 
whether of the earlier 
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to be just rising from a forward bow; 
or later style is impossible to say. 

















The central gentlemen are in the second stage of a forward bow, 
and are probably about to engage in a formal embrace* Note that 
in the earlier part of the period the hat, instead of falling 
straight to the side, is held slightly in advance of the body at 
the depth of the bow* 






Various stages of the forward bow are in evidence* here* 
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E. The Congee 

The bow forward was usually preceded by motion and was employed 

on both social and formal occasions when a more or less moderate degree 

of reverence was required# In situations calling for a greater degree 

of reverence, the “congee” was used. Unfortunately, the only available 

directions for the congee are the following rather cryptic ones by Courtin: 

If you have not seen /the person of quality 
for a long time, you must bow with more humility 
than ordinary, pulling off your glove, and 
putting your hand to the ground, and this congee 
is to be made soberly and deliberately, without 
haste or embarrassment; otherwise it may fall 
out, that the person of quality bowing civilly 
toward you, may have a blow in the face with 
your head for his pains. 

Courtin* s various adapters are of little help either, although Petri 

22 

adds that it is the back of the hand which is to be lowered to the ground. 

This putting of the hand to the ground cannot comfortably be 
accomplished as part of the earlier bow or of the later bow forward. Nor 
is it feasible as part of the bow backward. Fortunately, this pose occurs 
very frequently in the graphic sources, particularly those having to do 
with military victories and other dramatic state affairs. It does seem 
to have been more popular with the French, to whom attitudes of extreme 
subservience were apparently more palatable than to the English. Neverthe- 
less, the presence of this congee in such graphic examples as Ricci *s The 
Mall (Plate 133) indicates its correctness for certain characters and 
situations in Restoration comedy. It was very possibly this kind of 

^Courtin, Rules , p. 120* 

22 Petrie, p. 25. 




